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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


————— 
INCE our last issue every day has been so packed with 
b  incident and emotion that it is difficult to see events in 
their right perspective. The diabolical crime of sinking the 
‘Lusitania’ is, from a military point of view, of course much 
less important than the development of large and critical 
movements on both fronts of the war. The battle raging in 
the western theatre is probably the greatest which has yet 
been fought, and, measured by the employment of artillery, 
it is probably the greatest battle in history. But the passions 
roused by the murder of the ‘Lusitania’s’ passengers—feelings 
powerful enough to transform the outlook of the whole world 
upon the war—and the political events, abroad and at home, 
which are likely to flow from those feelings, are of such 
importance that we must write first of the ‘ Lusitania.’ That 
is, indeed, the preoceupying subject. It is now admitted in 
effect by the neutral countries—we ought to say by the people 
of those countries rather than by their Governments in most 
cases—that “ neutrality” cannot possibly remain the mere 
attitude of a detuched spectator. 


As the issue is the saving of civilization, or whatever 
remnants of civilization the Germans allow to survive, all 
civilized countries are involved. We do not, of course, mean 
by this that they must necessarily come into the war, or that 
they contemplate doing so. But the Germans have themselves 
removed the possibility of civilized men holding the correct 
balance of feeling or diplomacy between the combatants. 
Human compassion and the standard of decency common to 
all who have entered the comity of nations forbid such a 
thing. The mental and moral demoralization of the Germans 
has provoked them to blunder as well as to commit a crime. 
As might have been expected, horror and anger are deeper in 
the United States than in any other neutral country. 


We have written of the relations of the United States 
and Germany elsewhere. We need only record here that 
President Wilson has sent a Note to Germany which 
asks for a guarantee that non-combatants shall be able 
to enjoy their legal right to travel in personal safety 
in any unarmed vessel, belligerent or otherwise. Mr. 
Wilson points out that in his previous Note he did not give 
any sanction to the German submarine methods as against 
any ships, and be adds that the warning that the ‘ Lusitania’ 








hand, Mr. Wilson certainly does not wish to go to war. We 
have examined elsewhere the possibilities that may arise from 
these opposed facts. 


We must give a brief summary of the facts about the 
‘Lusitania.’ Before this famous liner sailed from New York 
the American newspapers had published an advertisement 
signed by the German Ambassador in Washington to the 
effect that Americans crossing the Atlantic in any vessel 
flying the British flag, or the flag of any of Britain's allies, 
would do so at their own risk. Telegrams were also sent to 
well-known Americans. No one applied the warning with any 
seriousness to the ‘Lusitania.’ It seemed incredible that 
Germany contemplated the crime of sinking an unarmed liner 
—the German statement that the ‘ Lusitania’ carried guns is 
wholly untrue—with some two thousand non-combatants on 
board and very little cargo. In any case, it was said that the 
‘Lusitania’s’ great speed would give her complete security. 
On the afternoon of Friday week she was a few miles off the 
Irish coast in calm and bright weather when she was torpedoed 
without warning. Captain Turner, who was in command, 
said that he saw the wake of thetorpedo. There was a second 
explosion, but he did not know whether it was due to another 
torpedo or was an internal explosion. The‘ Lusitania’ at once 
listed over. Unfortunately the engines had been damaged by 
the torpedo which had penetrated the ship, and they could 
not be worked. Otherwise they would have been reversed to 
stop the vessel. In these circumstances the launching of the 
boats was a difficult and dangerous business. In a little over 
half an hour the ‘ Lusitania’ had disappeared. 


There were 1,906 persons on board, including the crew of 
651, and the survivors number 772. Those who perished either 
by drowning or by the explosions were thus 1,134. Among 
the Americans lost were Mr. A. G. Vanderbilt, Mr. Charles 
Frohman (the well-known theatrical manager), Dr. F. & 
Pearson, Mr. Justus Miles Forman, Mr. Elbert Hubbard, and 
Mr. Charles Klein (the playwright). Among the British 
passengers Sir Hugh Lane was drowned and Mr. D. A. Thomas 
was saved. Captain Turner went down with the ship, but was 
afterwards picked up. At the time of the disaster the 
‘Lusitania’ was steaming about eighteen knots. In the 
House of Commons on Monday Mr. Churchill stated that 
the Admiralty had sent a warning to the ‘Lusitania’ and 
instructions as to her course. 


A warning was certainly necessary, as several vessels 
had already been torpedoed off the Irish coast. No escort 
was supplied by the Admiralty. Mr. Churchill explained 
that it would be impossible to send destroyers to escort 
all the vessels, averaging two hundred a day, which enter 
and leave British ports. We sincerely hope that there 
will be no foolish attempt to stampede the Admiralty 
on this question. We must trust our naval experts. We 
suppose that the points where shipping is thickest are 
patrolled, or can be patrolled, but to weaken our main force 
in nursing merchantmen would be madness. Happily our 
merchant captains know this, and ask for nothing but freedom 
to look after themselves in their own way. The spirit of 
British passengers is also beyond praise. It is evident from 
what the shipping offices say that for men and women who 
have to cross the ocean the one motto is “ Carry on.” 


All the doubtful points about the ‘ Lusitania’ will be cleared 
up at the inquiry which is to be presided over by Lord 
Mersey. Was the reason that she was too early for the 
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harbour tide sufficient for slowing down in the danger zone? 
Was it desirable to follow the usual course in the suspected 
presence of submarinesP To answer these and similar 
questions we must know what the Admiralty instructions 
were, and we must not say a word in advance that would seem 
to impute blame to any one concerned. Meanwhile satis- 
faction at this tragedy, and even rejoicings, have been 
general in Germany. The German Ambassador in Washington 
has sickened the American people by offering his heartfelt 
sympathy to the President. The German Government 
explain that they were not responsible for the loss of 
American lives, as their submarine warfare is the only 
possible answer to the British attempt to starve the German 
people, and they had warned Americans not to travel in British 
ships. The American people are tired to death of such 
easuistries. They simply tell themselves that the deliberate 
killing of non-combatants at sea is in any circumstances a 
violation of every custom of war and of every law or regu- 
lation ever put into writing. 


American anger was not removed by the Note which the 
German Government sent to America on Tuesday. In this 
Germany says that submarine commanders have been 
instructed not to harm neutral vessels, and that if such 
vessels should be “accidentally damaged” she will express 
regret and pay damages without any Prize Court proceedings. 
Neutral ships carrying contraband will be dealt with according 
to the rules of naval warfare. Germany, of course, has not 
the means of fulfilling the last promise, as her Navy is not at 
sea. For the rest, she offers cash payments to a nation 
mourning for their dead men, women, and children. 


President Wilson’s first public utterance after the sinking 
of the ‘Lusitania’ was addressed to naturalized Americans. 
In the course of a speech at Philadelphia on Monday night 
he said :- 

“America must have the consciousness that on all sides she 

touches elbows and touches hearts with all the nations of man- 
kind. The example of America must be a special example, not 
merely of peace because she will not fight, but because peace is 
the healing, elevating influence of the world and strife is not. 
There is such a thing as a man being too proud to fight, such a 
thing as a nation being so right that it does not need to convince 
others by force that she is right.” 
The phrase “too proud to fight” seemed curiously inappro- 
priate—even though Mr. Wilson’s strong wish to keep the 
peace be generally approved—to a nation whose nerves were 
tingling. The majority of the American people could not 
easily follow abstractions and beautiful transcendental thoughts 
at that juncture, when their hearts were filled with sorrow and 
their brains with schemes for some kind of definite action. It 
was afterwards explained that Mr. Wilson did not intend to 
refer to the ‘ Lusitania,’ as to which, of course, there is full 
evidence of the intensity of his feeling. 


The tremendous fighting on the western front continues, 
and the battle may not be ended for several days. The posi- 
tion at present is that the Germans have made no real progress 
anywhere, while the French advance has been a brilliant 
episode. There are three main sections in the battle. At 
Ypres the Germans are hammering away incessantly, without, 
however, ever making anything but temporary impressions on 
our line. Their attack at this point is intended to divert 
attention from the Anglo-French movement towards Lille and 
Lens. It bas not succeeded in this respect, and there is every 
reason now to believe that it will succeed no better in the next 
few critical days. The road to Calais is still firmly blocked, 
and the Germans have not been able to repeat the surprise 
success they won by means of poison-gases. The British line, 
which had just been disentangled when we wrote last week, 
has, in short, held firm in its re-formed positions. 


But the fight at Ypres is only one part, as we have said, of a 
threefold battle. On our right we have attempted an advance 
from Laventie and Neuve Chapelle, along the Aubers Ridge 
towards Lille. Our attack began last Sunday, and it did not 
succeed because, as we learn from a most important despatch 
from the Military Correspondent of the Times published on 
Friday, we lacked an “unlimited supply of high explosives.” 
We are grieved to say that our losses were heavy, and there is 
no doubt whatever that they were chiefly due to the fact that 
we had not the means to obliterate the enemy’s works. An 
endless amount of shrapnel will not do the work. What is 











required—without it we cannot hope to advance firmly and 
steadily—is high explosive shell to smash the concreted 
trenches and gun emplacements into dust, to blow away the 
entanglements, and not to leave the enemy a fragment of 
shelter in which he can hide or work a machine gun or any 


other sort of gun. Unhappily our men found, after the 
artillery preparation which preceded their advance, that the 
German parapets had not been levelled and that dozens of 
machine-guns remained in position. These poured a remorse. 
less fire into our attacking lines, which could not advance for 
all their gallantry, which was as splendid as ever. 


The lesson is clear. We wish to Heaven that it could be 
learned quickly. We wish that we could hear much more 
talk of high explosives than of aliens. We wish that the 
Government would array the strength of the nation so that 
we can amass the only means to go forward quickly. As the 
Times Military Correspondent says, the quality of the German 
troops has deteriorated so that we can deal easily enough with 
them in the open. But it is evident that there is only one way 
of driving them from galleried and honeycombed and heavily 
wired positions. This is an artillery war, and nothing else. 


The third section of the battle is the fortunate one. We 
offer the French our hearty congratulations on their progress. 
On Wednesday night they carried by assault the whole village 
of Carency and the wood north of the village. The place was 
a labyrinth of blockhouses and trenches. Hundreds of 
Germans were killed in the bayonet rush and more than a 
thousand prisoners were taken, including thirty officers. Much 
material was captured, but the record of it is not yet complete. 
It includes several pieces of artillery, a large number of 
machine guns, three thousand rifles, and buge stores of 
ammunition, The French did not stop at Carency. They 
proceeded to Ablain St. Nazaire, all of which except a fringe 
was captured and is being held, according to the accounts 
published on Friday morning. Neuville St. Vaast, west of 
Vimy, bas also been captured. On one day the French fired 
two hundred and seventy-six rounds of high explosive per gun, 
and the result, as the Times Military Correspondent tells us, 
was that all the German defences except the villages were 
“levelled to the ground.” The Germans opposing the French 
have lost some twenty thousand men. It is estimated that the 
British fighting has caused the Germans a loss of ten thousand 
in the last few days. 





On the eastern front the Russians, with their accustomed 
coolness—on them a retreat never seems to have a demoralizing 
effect—are recovering from the German successes of last week. 
Since our last issue the Germans have entered Libau, but 
the Russians are developing their plans to clear their Baltic 
provinces. On Tuesday night five guns and some hundreds of 
prisoners were taken from the large German raiding force. 
In Western Galicia the intensity of the fighting has decreased, 
and Russian reserves there are being increased. In Eastern 
Galicia the Russian artillery annihilated two battalions of 
Austrians and a third surrendered, Near Horodenka, as the 
Russian official despatch published on Friday morning states, 
“several thousand prisoners,” some guns, and fifty ammunition 
caissons were taken. The recovery of the Russians has come 
justin time. The Austro-Germans have advanced to within 
seventeen miles of Przemysl, but on the other hand the 
Russians are again advancing towards the Bukowina. 





Enver Pasha, the Turkish Minister of War, has taken the 
barbarous course of sending British subjects and French 
citizens from Constantinople to Gallipoli, which is being 
bombarded by the Allies. Sir Edward Grey bas informed the 
Turkish Government through the American Embassy that if 
harm comes to these men the British Government will hold 
Enver Pasha, the Grand Vizier, Prince Said Halim, the 
members of the Turkish Government, and the military 
authorities personally responsible. The twenty-six British 
subjects and twenty-four French citizens shipped to Gallipoli 
are still on board the steamer. The men chosen are between 
twenty and forty years of age. Two of the British subjects 
were born in Britain. 


General Botha has had a notable success in German South- 
West Africa. He has occupied the capital, Windhoek. He 
found the town undamaged and three thousand European 
residents remaining in their homes. The great wireless 
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station was also intact. The German civilians know that 
they are safe in the hands of Union troops. The German 
main body has retreated south, where it will meet the 
advancing army under General Smuts. 


The Italian Government offered their resignation to the King 
on Thursday. Signor Salandra, the Premier, was believed to 
hold strong views in favour of intervention in the war. Those 
who advocated neutrality were no doubt more powerful than 
was generally supposed. At all events, they were powerful 
enough to bring about fatal disunion in the Cabinet. The 
King, as was announced on Friday morning, has reserved his 
decision. Meanwhile excitement is increasing through all the 
towns of Italy. Some demonstrations by both interventionists 
and neutralists have been dispersed by troops. 


Evidences of the acute and widespread anti-German feeling, 
the result of the sinking of the ‘ Lusitania’ and the employ- 
ment of poison-gas in Flanders, have accumulated throughout 
the week. On the more legitimate expressions of this feeling, 
as shown in the action of the London and Manchester Royal 
Exchanges, the Baltic, and other similar institutions, we need 
not dwell, but the rioting in London and the provinces, where 
hundreds of shops—bakers’, butchers’, and jewellers’—kept by 
Germans have been wrecked and looted and many decent 
foreigners roughly handled in spite of the protection of the 
police and the soldiers, calls for the sternest reprobation. No 
fewer than four hundred and fifty persons were charged at the 
London Police Courts on Thursday, and in Liverpool it is 
estimated that the damage will cost the ratepayers £40,000. 
In some London districts the demonstrations were simply an 
excuse for theft. So indiscriminate was the onslaught that 
we read thatin one district the clergymen were doing their 
best to protect the Russians. The best commentary on the 
disgraceful East End excesses is that of the recruiting sergeant 
outside the West India Docks who asked the assembled crowds 
“not to riot but to enlist.” 


In the Commons on Thursday afternoon Mr. Asquith made 
his promised statement as to the treatment of alien enemies 
in this country. The Government propose that of the forty 
thousand non-naturalized aliens at present at large, all 
adult males should for their own safety and that of the 
community be interned, or, if over military age, repatriated. 
This will not require fresh legislation. Women and children 
in suitable cases will be repatriated, but in many instances 
justice and humanity require that they should be allowed to 
remain. Advisory bodies of a judicial character will be set 
up to which applications for exemption from the general rule 
of internment can be made. ‘The Home Secretary will be 
responsible for ascertaining who are the persons to whom the 
new policy should apply, and as soon as the military and 
naval authorities provide the necessary accommodation all 
who arenot exempted by the Advisory Boards will be interned 
In the case of the eight thousand naturalized aliens who are 
in law British subjects, the primd-facie presumption should 
be the other way—that they were loyal to their adopted 
country; but exceptional cases established to the satis- 
faction of the Boards will be specially dealt with. There 
must, added Mr. Asquith, be power to intern in cases of 
proved necessity or danger. 





Mr. Bonar Law cordially approved of the policy of 
the Government. Though they had up till now lagged 
behind the feeling of the House, and still more behind the 
general feeling of the public, he did not think any better 
plan could have been proposed, and he was sure it would 
give confidence to the House and the country. In the 
ensuing debate Mr. Richard Holt criticized the scheme on 
the ground of its expense and the economic loss involved, 
but there was a general consensus in favour of the Government 
proposals, In his reply Mr. Asquith sternly denounced the 
riots. A general vendetta against the men of enemy origin in 
our country would be disgraceful from a moral point of view 
and most impolitic from the point of view of the interests of 
the country. The great majority of them were decent, honest 
people, who had given hostages to fortune in this country, who 
were carrying on legitimate trade and professions here, or 
were engaged in industries where they could ill be spared. 


The terms of the compromise on the drink question arrived 
at between the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the representa- 
tives of the trade were announced on theevening of Friday week 








In place of the proposed new whisky duties, which are 
to be cancelled, the Government propose to probibit the 
sale of spirits under three years of age. The new duties on 
beer and wine will be withdrawn, the Irish Members having 
refased to accept the arrangement made with the brewers for 
encouraging the brewing of light beers. In the debate on 
Monday on the Defence of the Realm Bill, which gives 
the Government powers to control the liquor traffic in 
the munitions areas, Mr. Lloyd George explained the 
arrangements which the Government proposed to make for 
the special areas, Permanent acquisition of public-houses 
would be necessary, and when alterations were needed to suit 
the Government's requirements the freehold must be purchased. 


A Central Board, representing the Admiralty, War and 
Home Offices, employers and working men, would administer the 
scheme, but while localities would be consulted and measures 
worked through local Committees, the whole supply of liquor 
in the scheduled areas would be in the hands of the Govern- 
ment. Tho establishment of canteens to supply food and 
temperance drinks was part of the plan. Mr. Henderson, 
speaking at the end of the debate, promised that the Labour 
Party would do their utmost to make the scheme a success. 
The Bill was read a second time without a division, and went 
into Committee on Tuesday, when an amendment, suggested 
by Mr. Chamberlain, was agreed to that the operation of the 
scheme should be for the continuance of the war and for such 
period afterwards, not exceeding twelve months, as might 
prove to be necessary. Other amendments having been with- 
drawn, the Bill passed through its final stages. 


On Saturday last the Admiralty announced the loss 
of the ‘Maori,’ a turbine-driven torpedo-boat destroyer 
of 1,035 tons of the “F” or “Tribal” class, which 
struck a mine while operating off the Belgian coast on the 
previous day. H.M.S. ‘Crusader,’ which was in her com- 
pany, lowered her boats to assist in picking up the crew of the 
* Maori,’ who took to the boats when the ship was sinking, but 
was fired on by shore batteries and obliged to retire. The 
crew of the ‘Maori’ and the boats’ crews of the ‘Crusader’ 
—seven officers and eighty-eight men in all—were taken 
prisoners into Zeebrugge. These, it may be noted, are the 
only British sailors captured at sea by the Germans. A 
more serious loss was announced on Thursday, when Mr. 
Churchill informed the House that H.M.S. ‘Goliath’ had been 
torpedoed by enemy destroyers on the previous night in 
the Dardanelles while protecting the French flank inside 
the Straits, and sunk with a loss of over five hundred lives, 
twenty officers and one hundred and sixty men having been 
saved. The ‘Goliath’ was a pre-Dreadnought battleship of 
the ‘Canopus’ class of 12,950 tons, carrying four 12 in. and 
twelve Gin. guns. As a set-off Mr. Churchill was able to 
announce that the submarine ‘ E14,’ after penetrating the Sca 
of Marmora, had sunk two Turkish gunboats and a large 
transport. 





Early on Monday morning a Zeppelin dropped about eighty 
bombs on Southend. One woman was burnt to death in her 
bed, her husband was injured, and considerable damage 
was done to property, a timber yard and a boarding-house 
being burned out. The results attained by this costly 
expenditure of explosives were insignificant from a military 
point of view. The Germans, after their wont, describe 
Southend in their official report as a “ fortified place.” 








Tuesday's papers contained a despatch recently received by 
Sir Edward Grey from Sir Alan Johnstone, the British 
Minister at the Hague, describing the shooting of British 
prisoners of war by German troops. The despatch contains the 
declarations made on April 23rd and 26th before the British 
Vice-Consul at Rotterdam by Mr. J. Martin, editor of the 
Rotterdamsche Nieuwsblad, and Mr. N. J. van Ditmar, Press 
correspondent of Rotterdam. These gentlemen describe inter- 
views with various German deserters, whose names and 
regiments are given, and who stated that Prince Rupprecht 
of Bavaria had expressly ordered the whole Bavarian Army 
to take no British prisoners in future, and that all had to 
be shot. They also described many instances in which this 
order had been carried out on unarmed prisoners, who were 
shot in batches under the supervision of German officers. 








Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 6 per cent. Aug. Sth. 
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Is your 


Conscience 
Clear ? 





Ask your conscience why you are 
staying comfortably at home instead 
of doing your share for your King 
and Country. 


1. Are you too old > 


The only man who is too old is 
the man who is over 38, 


2. Are you physically fit > 


The only man who can say 
honestly that he is not physically 
fit is the man who has been told __ || 
so by a Medical Officer. 


3. Do you suggest you cannot 
leave your business ? 

In this great crisis the only man 

who cannot leave his business is 


the man who is himself actually 
doing work for the Government. 


If your conscience is not clear 
on these three points your duty 
is plain. 


ENLIST TO-DAY 





God Save the King 




















*,* Payments made for this and any other recruiting advertisements in our 
columns will be devoted by us to public objecis connected with the War. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY, 


GERMANY AND THE UNITED STATES. 


. he text of President Wilson’s Note to Germany on 

the sinking of the ‘Lusitania’ has not been 
published at the time when we write, but there is no 
doubt that the unofficial summaries convey its sense accu- 
rately enough. It asks that some assurance shall be given 
that in future unarmed merchantmen carrying non- 
combatants shall be searched by the German Navy, and 
that the passengers and crew shall be transferred to a 
place of safety, before the prize is destroyed. It will be 
noticed that Mr. Wilson does not make this demand 
merely on behalf of American ships. He makes it on 
behalf of neutral passengers who travel in any ship. In 
other words, he quite rightly bases his argument on the 
legal right, always recognized hitherto, of any neutral 
passenger to travel in safety in an unarmed ship, 
belligerent or otherwise. Of course the unarmed ship 
may be carrying contraband, and, if so, the passengers 
must expect to see the ship seized and to find themselves 
carried off to some place other than their original destina- 
tion. They lay themselves out for the possibility of such 
treatment when they take passage in the ship, but their 
lives must in all cases be secure. Such is international law 
on the subject. Mr. Wilson merely asks that international 
law shall be respected. After his earlier declaration that 
Germany would be held to “strict accountability” for 
the loss of American lives, Mr. Wilson could not 
have done less than send such a Note. If he had 
acted literally on his words he would have done much 
more. He is in the position of a schoolmaster who has 
said to a boy: “If you break a window I shall certainly 
punish you. Remember that.” The boy then breaks a 
window, and the master says: “If you break another 
window I shall certainly punish you.” The ordinary 
onlooker would be surprised that punishment had not 
instantly followed the deed. A like surprise may be 
roused in onlookers at the policy of Mr. Wilson. We 
ought to add, however, that Mr. Wilson’s second warning 
is more emphatic than his first. In the first he did not 
expressly speak of the possible loss of American lives in 
a vessel belonging to a belligerent. He did specifically 
mention American vessels. He said nothing, on the other 
hand, which implied that he would overlook a loss of 
Awerican lives in any unarmed ship, belligerent or other- 
wise. He now emphasizes the fact that he meant, and still 
means, to uphold the rights of neutrals to travel unharmed 
in any unarmed vessel. 

Of course Mr. Wilson labours under numerous diff- 
culties. He desires earnestly to remain at peace. but 
the onlooker may be none the less astonished that he 
should ever use language which makes the subsequent 
process of remaining at peace scem like unwillingness to 
act on his words. Why say anything firm if he does 
not mean to prove that he is firm? We are examining 
his policy for the moment only at its superficial value— 
as it may appear to one who analyses it literally and 
on grounds of pure logic. But what we know of Mr. 
Wilson’s temperament, of his previous policy, and of the 
nature of his Cabinet goes, as a matter of fact, a long way 
to diminish our surprise. When he tackled the problem 
of Mexico he spoke in the high and admirable tone of a 
Puritan who could not tolerate the presence of wrong. He 
succeeded in removing a “ bloodstained”’ President, it is 
true, but his unwillingness to use force on any consider- 
able scale brought it about that the place of the blood- 
stained President was taken by a number of rivals all of 
whom are more bloodstained than the man for whose office 
they fight. Weare sure that Mr. Wilson is not at heart 
a pacificist up to the point at which the logic of all foreign 
policy is necessarily destroyed; but we believe that 
Mr. Bryan is such a pacificist. And Mr. Bryan, who is not 
only Mr. Wilson’s Secretary of State, but holds in the 
hollow of his hand an enormous vote in the West, is 
indispensable to the existence of the Government. That 
is one of Mr. Wilson’s difficulties which should never be 
forgotten. His countrymen know his difficulties, and it 
is plain that they trust him. 

The questions that concern us now to the exclusion of 
all others are; What will the German answer be to Mr. 
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Wilson ? and To what action by the United States will 
Mr. Wilson’s Note lead? We take it for granted that 
Germany will not consent to abandon her submarine 
campaign against “unarmed merchant vessels carrying 
non-combatants,” for that would mean an entire reversal 
of her criminal policy at sea. She attaches enormous 
importance to that policy, and hopes by means of it 
ultimately to neutralize the existence of our Fleet. Besides, 
she has dipped her hands too deep in illegality to draw 
them out now. She can hope to succeed only by further 
and worse crimes. Opposed to that fact we have the other 
fact that Mr. Wilson undoubtedly means to keep out of 
the war if he possibly can. Let us say here emphatically 
that the British people have not the slightest wish that the 
United States should enter the war. We hope, on the 
contrary, that Mr. Wilson will be able to stand apart. 
here are various reasons why the neutrality of the United 
States in the war is as helpful to us as her participation 
would be. 

Our discussion of the problem, then, brings us to the 
following questions : What steps can Mr. Wilson take to call 
Germany to order and to protect his own people without 
actually making war ? And if Mr. Wilson does any of these 
things will Germany allow him to remain at peace? It has 
been suggested that the United States should express her 
reprobation of the deeds of Germany by breaking off diplo- 
matic relations. This does not of course necessarily mean 
war. After the dynastic murders in Serbia Britain had no 
diplomatic intercourse with Serbia for about three years. 
Or the United States, while allowing the staff of the 
German Embassy to remain in America, might rid herself 
of the extremely embarrassing and disturbing attentions 
of Herr Dernburg, that eminent missionary of mischief. 
She would show her indignation by an unmistakable snub. 
Again, the United States might declare a commercial 
boycott against Germany. She might refuse either to 
receive the much-reduced amount of German exports that 
reaches her, or to send American goods of any kind through 
neutral ports to Germany. Or she might announce that in 
future she will help to ensure the safety of the seas by 
letting American ships of war escort merchantmen through 
the so-called war zone. Yet again, she might penalize 
Germany by seizing the valuable German merchantmen 
which are interned in American harbours. She might 
perhaps seize them one by one in response to German 
outrages as they occurred. 

Mr. Wilson is above all things a man of conscience, and 
if war should be forced upon him after he had done every- 
thing that seemed to him reasonable to avoid it, he would 
no doubt feel that he must accept the necessity—again as 
a matter of conscience. For though American participation 
in the war might be slight, he would feel that the 
victimization of his country to that extent was necessary 
for the sake of international morality. We recognize that 
Germany could do little or nothing to injure America, 
but the Germans argue on desperate and reckless 
lines. They may speculate on some internal crisis 
arising in America through a declaration of war, 
or they may calculate on America being more useful to 
the Triple Entente as a neutral than as an ally. We 
used the phrase “slight participation” in the war 
deliberately, because Mr. Wilson has already given us an 
example—when he sent ships and troops to Vera Cruz— 
of his idea that war may be not really war but a fraction 
of war. On the other hand, if public passion in America 
forced the Government to enter the war in earnest and not 
asa Power with limited liability, there is no doubt what 
America could accomplish with her enormous resources. 
It is true she would have to create an army. At present 
her Regular Army amounts only to some eighty thousand 
men. The National Guard or Militia is not by any 
means a well-trained or well-organized force. But we 
remember the genius for military creation which America 
possesses. No one who has read of the splendid achieve- 
ments in the making of armies in the Civil War can doubt 
that what the Americans, North and South, did then they 
could repeat, and could much more than repeat with their 
hugely increased numbers. All this, however, is a dim 
speculation. It presupposes a prolonged war into which 
Awerica could not seriously enter for many months. If 
the United States by any act of war eventually ranges 
herself with the Allies, what shall we be able to say 
except that in the midst of our regrets we shall feel that 
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she could not have done otherwise—that a noble country 
at last fights for a noble cause because events did not 
allow her to serve civilization in any other way? In that 
case Mr. Wilson would no doubt feel that the sacrifice was 
worth while, and the only thing he would have to deplore 
would be that he did not recognize the depths of German 
infamy sooner—that he waited till a necessary protest 
against the loss of American lives brought war to his doors 
instead of protesting on general grounds months before 
against the German attempts to make the civilization of 
centuries null and void. 

Another matter deserves mention. If the United States 
enters into some relation of hostility towards Germany, we 
can no longer look for the services whichthe United States 
has rendered to the belligerents by her generous and 
unceasing labours on behalf of prisoners in Germany and 
by her care for the destitute Belgians in their own country. 
We fear that we must make up our minds fora change im 
this respect. We must look for a substitute—perhaps 
Switzerland. It cannot be helped. To the greater causes 
the lesser—even though these be also great—must yield. 
We shall never forget the debt we owe to Mr. Wilson's 
Government for what they have done. Their labours have 
been the bright flower of the period of “ strict neutrality,” 
now, as it seems to us, definitely ended. 





THE RIGHT SPIRIT OF CONCENTRATION. 


| ie torpedoing of the ‘ Lusitania,’ the poisoning of our 

men in Flanders by the most virulent gases yet 
known to science, and the poisoning of the wells in 
German South-West Africa have caused such a rush of 
blood to the head of the nation that it is no exaggeration 
to say that during the past fortnight the war has brought 
to us an entirely new set of emotions. Never before was 
there such a ferment of feeling—of anger and of deter- 
mination to punish the enemy, These emotions and 
resolves mingle and struggle for utterance at each other's 
expense, and it must be confessed that the resultant 
expression of the public will is something highly incoherent. 
While passion is an excellent sign in itself, in that it 
proves Englishmen to be thoroughly roused, there is a 
grave danger that it may lead to a permanent disper- 
sion instead of to a concentration of energy. To read 
some of the newspapers, and to listen to the conver- 
sation of indignant people in chance assemblies, one 
might conclude that the most notable result of the 
sinking of the ‘ Lusitania’ had been to cause an outburst 
against all people of German birth in Britain. If a 
common interpretation of national concentration is to lend 
a hand in the unproductive labour of hunting down aliens, 
instead of putting one’s whole heart and soul into the 
positive productive labour of creating the means to 
defeat the enemy, we are in a poor way indeed. We hear 
of mobs “ making hay” of shops because the owners of 
them bore German names, of people of German birth 
being prevented from following the normal occupations 
by which they earn their living even though they 
were well known to be naturalized British subjects, 
of men of German birth being refused meat and bread, 
and so forth. All these things are signs of a willing- 
ness—unconscious of its own character, no doubt—to 
disperse energy instead of concentrating it. The kind 
of people who think it more important to prevent a man of 
German birth from buying a chop at the butcher's than 
to make sure that our splendid soldiers at the front shall 
have all the shells and bullets, they require are probably 
not numerous, but they are clamorous enough to make 
themselves heard, they are egged on by a popular Press, 
and their example may be very infectious. 

It need not be supposed that we are blind to the dangers 
which arise from a large number of aliens in our midst. 
We have several times written of these dangers. But 
latterly, whenever the subject was debated in Parliament, 
the answer was that the War Office were responsible for 
the control of aliens who'could do harm, and that the 
War Office were doing what they thought necessary. We 
may, if we like, suspect that the War Office were not doing 
enough, but they, at all events, were in possession of the 
facts and we were not. Ina general way in such circum- 
stances we must trust the War Office, especially as it is 
obvious that, even on the assumption that the hunting 
down of aliens is an important piece of national work, 
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there are many other and much more important duties 
to be performed. If Lord Kitchener had wanted the 
process of hunting down to go on, and esteemed it above 
the operations of producing munitions of war, and of 
enlisting in the Army, and of obtaining recruits for the 
Army, he would have said so. He would have sanctioned the 

lastering of our walls with advertisements to that effect. 
Fnstead of “ Why have you not enlisted to-day ? Think it 
over,” we should read: “ Why have you not hunted down 
an enemy alien or a naturalized German to-day? Be sure 
you do it to-morrow.” We certainly always understood 
that a man of foreign birth who became a naturalized 
British subject had the rights of a British subject for 
ever; that he could say “Civis Britannicus sum” with 
as much pride and security as any other British subject. 
To act as though British citizenship conferred no particular 
rights after all is to lower the prestige of that famous title 
as well as to injure the particular persons attacked. We 
ean well believe that British citizenship has often been 
conferred on too easy terms and without sufficient circum- 
spection. But if mistakes were committed, then it is not 
for violent mobs to remedy the mistakes, which involve the 
gravest legal questions. Deprivation of rights for mis- 
conduct or suspicious acts should come only from the 
Government, not from private bodies or persons. The evils 
of Lynch law are always vastly worse than the wrongs 
which that law—or rather that condition of no-law—is 
supposed to remove. The new outburst against aliens has 
been for the most part a form of reprisal of which any 
nation intent on concentration should be ashamed. No 
one says that people of German birth resident in Britain 
sank the ‘ Lusitania,’ or signalled to the German sub- 
marine in order to enable her to fire the torpedo at 
the right moment. What is said or implied is that 
people of German birth in Britain are of the same 
nation as the men who sank the ‘ Lusitania,’ and that 
therefore they ought to have the sins of their brothers 
visited on them. There is much to be said against such 
logic and nothing for it. To penalize one person for the 
crime of another, even though only by minor annoyances 
such as are possible here, is to do on a small scale what 
the Germans are doing on a large and diabolical scale. 
Let us agree that we will have nothing whatever to do with 
such a principle—a principle which is, so to speak, more alien 
than the aliens. We are fighting in this war for the right, and 
we shall regret it bitterly if-our children, and the historians 
who will weigh our acts in coming generations, are able to 
say that we let wrongful methods help us to sustain 
the right. “A decent but dauntless people” was the 
description of the British people during this war attributed 
to a famous neutral. Let us not forget the first 
epithet, which we value quite as much as the second. 
Every act which is committed in this war refines 
or debases the currency of civilization. The Germans, 
Heaven knows, have done enough to lower the standard 
without our doing a single thing, however small in itself, 
that can even be represented as a contribution to the 
process of demoralization. As the end of the war finds 
the obligations of civilization so are they likely to rest for 
many years tovome. Never was it so imperatively required 
of us to follow a straight path to a noble end. 

But it may be asked whether we would counsel people 
to look on and listen quietly while aliens, or hyphenated 
Britons (as Americans would say), praised the sinking of 
the ‘ Lusitania’ and the foul murder of innocent women 
and children. Certainly not. If aliens and naturalized 
Germans are wicked and foolish enough to flaunt their 
approval of German crime, they are asking for trouble. Let 
them be proceeded against as severely as the law knows how 
for inciting to breaches of the peace. What fills us with 
misgiving is that any Englishmen should fume and fuss 
against aliens for the offence of their nationality instead 
of saving their breath for more urgent work. If they 
cannot serve in the Army, let them serve as special con- 
stables, or as Volunteers, or in the Industrial Reserve, till 
all their spare moments are occupied. It is not their 
business to settle the alien question; it is the busi- 
ness of the Government. If the Government think that 


the numerous enemy aliens admittedly at large are a 
danger owing to the action they might take in conjunction 
with Zeppelin raids and sv forth, they are perfectly right 
ecision to intern them all, as they are interned in 
We have not a word to say against 


im their 
France and Russia. 





the decision. Since things had gone so far it was probably 
in the aliens’ own interest that they should be kept out of 
harm’s way. But hitherto the War Office had come to the 
conclusion that there was more to be lost than gained by 
wholesale internment. The tax upon the resources of the 
country, it was felt, would be considerable, as the camps 
could not be created and maintained and guarded without a 
considerable dissipation of labour and energy. If the danger 
from aliens was nevertheless so great that these objections 
were not valid, then the War Office ought to have interned 
the aliens long ago. What we object to is the idea of 
the Government being called upon to submit to popular 
clamour and a newspaper campaign. It must never be 
forgotten that yielding to mob clamour is a most dangerous 
precedent. The mob sees that it can get its way by 
violence. Once convinced of that, it has in effect the 
encouragement and sanction of the Government to employ 
the same method again and again. In a confused way it 
may think that it is now helping to “down” Germany. 
Of course it is doing nothing of the sort. What could be 
more deplorable than the spectacle of troops, police, 
and special constables all called away from their normal 
duties to prevent pillage and rowdyism in the streets? 
What a parody of concentration! When we reflect 
on the refusal of one part of the community to make 
one sacrifice, and the refusal of another part to make 
another sacrifice, and of a third part to make yet 
another sacrifice, we confess to feeling real alarm lest 
Englishmen when they do wake up, as they are waking 
up now under the pressure of new and violent emotions, 
should make a mistake as to the real work to which they 
should put their hands, and should expend in angry talk 
and futile acts the reserves of strength which are required 
for other uses. Drink could not go for one reason ; racing 
could not go for another; football for another. 

Such a driving force of strong feeling as we have not 
observed since the war began is now at the disposal of the 
Allies’ cause. Can it not be wiselyapplied? We are glad 
to see that the Jockey Club have offered to cancel all race 
meetings during the war in the North-Eastern District, 
where a large proportion of the armament factories are 
situated. Thatiswell. But far more examples are needed 
of the right spirit of concentration. We are convinced 
that the Government could at this moment bend the 
whole country to one mighty purpose if they would 
make up their mind to plunge. Never was a better oppor- 
tunity. The present ferment of feeling is good or bad 
according to the use made of it. We earnestly hope that 
the Government will at last lay the human resources of 
the country more scientifically under contribution; that 
they will take a war census of the human effort of which 
they can avail themselves; that they will prevent the 
appalling running to waste which is now daily in process. 
They would first exempt from military service all those 
of military age whose services are indispensable at home, 
either because they are producing munitions of war, or 
are in some way carrying on the essential government, 
or the transport services, of the country. They would 
then register all the remaining men of military age, 
and they could call up exactly as many as they wanted, 
partly by ballot for military service and partly by accept- 
ing, in lieu of the contingent obligation to military service, 
willingness to work in munition factories. This, of course, 
would be compulsion. We are not afraid of the word. 
We are proud of it. The country is ripe to be compelled. 
Compulsion only means showing men what they must do 
for salvation, and preventing them from uselessly frittering 
away their own strength and the strength of the country 
when every ounce of power is needed. 





GERMAN OUTRAGES IN BELGIUM. 


OWARDS the end of last year the Prime Minister 
appointed a Committee to inquire into the outrages 
committed by German troops during the present war, and 
the Report of the Committee was issued on Wednesday. 
The Committee consisted of Lord Bryce (Chairman), 
Sir Frederick Pollock, Sir Edward Clarke, Sir Alfred 
Hopkinson, Professor H. A. L. Fisher, and Mr. Harold 
Cox. Subsequently Sir Kenelm Digby was added. From 
time to time complaints have been made in the Press 
that the Report of the Committee should have been so 
long delayed, but the delay, so far as it was caused by 
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the necessity for careful investigation, has- been amply 
‘istified. Nor, from the point of view of the effect of the 
Report on the ublic mind, is there any reason to regret 
the delay. Indeed, it is possible that if this Report, with 
its damning evidence of the hideous atrocities committed 
by German troops, had been published before the sinking 
of the ‘ Lusitania,’ many readers might have been inclined 
to dismiss the statements made as unfounded or exag- 

erated. The sinking of the ‘Lusitania’ has informed 
the mind of the whole world of the true morality of the 
German people, and thus has enabled everybody to under- 
stand how it is possible that German troops committed in 
Belgium and in the North of France outrages which to most 
of us would otherwise have appeared quite incredible. 

The Committee themselves, as they relate, began their 
investigations with the belief that the stories told by 
Belgian refugees and by wounded British soldiers must be 
in many cases the result either of hysteria or of a fertile 
imagination. They add :— 

“But the further we went and the more evidence we examined 

so much the more was our scepticism reduced. There might be 
some exaggeration in certain witnesses, possibly delusions in 
another, inaccuracies ina third. When, however, we found that 
things which at first seemed improbable were testified to by many 
witnesses coming from different places, having had no communi- 
cation with one another, and knowing nothing of one another’s 
statements, points in which they all agreed became more and more 
evidently true.” 
The Report adds that the experienced lawyers who took the 
depositions of the various witnesses “ passed from the same 
stage of doubt into the same stage of conviction.” Further 
confirmatory evidence of the general truth of the horrible 
statements reproduced in this Report and the Appendix 
which accompanies it is furnished by the diaries found 
upon dead German soldiers and by the Proclamations 
issued by German officers. These diaries themselves confess 
—sometimes with a note of regret, sometimes with a note 
of boasting—to the worst horrors imputed to German 
troops, while the Proclamations posted up in towns occupied 
by the Germans openly announce that the innocent run the 
risk of being slaughtered with the guilty. 

The general scheme of the story told in this Report is 
chronological and geographical. In addition, there are 
brief extra chapters dealing more specifically with special 
subjects such as the treatment of women and children 
and the destruction of property. One of the most 
illuminating facts brought out is that the atrocities 
began at the very moment that the German troops 
crossed the frontier; for this fact disposes at once of 
the defence put forward by the Germans that they only 
retaliated upon Belgian civilians who fired at them. Here 
is what happened on August 4th at Herve, a village not 
far from the frontier. Near the station a witness saw five 
Uhlans; they were the first German troops he had seen. 
They were followed by an officer and some soldiers in a 
motor-car. The men in the car called out toa couple of 
young fellows who were standing about thirty yards away. 
The young men, being afraid, ran off, and then the 
Germans fired and killed one of them. “The murder of 
this innocent fugitive civilian was a prelude to the burning 
and pillaging of Herve and of other villages in the neigh- 
bourhood, to the indiscriminate shooting of civilians of both 
sexes, and the organized military execution of batches of 
selected males.” From this date onwards the advance of 
the German troops was accompanied in countless villages 
by acts of murder, pillage, and rape. At Liége, for 

example, several streets were systematically fired and 
many inhabitants were burned alive in their houses, their 
efforts to escape being prevented by rifle fire. Thirty-two 
civilians were killed on August 21st in the Place de 
l'Université alone, and some fifteen or twenty women were 
openly raped on tables in the square itself. 

And so the story proceeds. Some of the outrages related 
are not merely cruel, but so utterly disgusting that we 
refrain from quoting them. They indicate a degradation 
of human nature which even savages would repudiate. 
Not only did the Germans in Belgium burn houses and 
shoot civilians, but they made a regular practice of herding 
large numbers of civilian prisoners into churches or other 
places of detention and keeping them there hour after hour 
and day after day without any adequate arrangements for 
feeding and without the least provision for the wants of 
nature. In some cases these prisoners were subsequently 

taken into Germany; one large batch was packed into 


ceattle-trucks already foul with cattle-dung and sent to 
Cologne, and afterwards brought back again to Belgium ; 
the journey occupied altogether eight days. For two and 
a half days these wretched people—men, women, and 
children—were without food; then they received a loaf of 
bread among ten persons and some water. Prisoners were 
not allowed to leave the train even to obey the calls of 
nature. One man who quitted the truck for this purpose 
was bayoneted. Many of these persons came from 
Louvain, and the story of Louvain in broad outline is 
already familiar throughout the world; in this Report it 
is told in greater detail. It is sufficient to say that the 
vast majority of human beings will find it impossible 
to understand how any people claiming to be civilized cam 
have been guilty of such deliberate cruelties as those here 
detailed. 

The verdict of Lord Bryce’s Committee on the conduct 
of the Germans in the Louvain district is as follows :— 

“We are driven to the conclusion that the harrying of the 
villages in this district, the burning of a large part of Louvain, 
the massacres there, the marching out of the prisoners and the 
transport to Cologne, were due to a calculated policy carried out 
scientifically and deliberately, not merely with the sanction of, 
but under the direction of, higher military authorities, and were 
not due to any provocation or resistance of the civilian population.” 
As the Committee indicate, the inference to be drawn is 
that the German military authorities made up their minds 
that it was desirable to terrorize the Belgian people in 
order to overcome Belgium’s resistance to the German 
Army, and in order to maintain the German communica- 
tions without having to devote too large a force to protect 
them. In other words, the military interests of Germany 
were held to justify any kind of cruelty that might con- 
ceivably contribute to the success of German arms. There 
is, as the Committee point out, abundant German evidence 
that this view of the nature of war and the means of 
warfare is held by German military authorities :— 

“The spirit of war is deified; obedience to the State and its war 
lord leaves no room for any other duty or feeling ; cruelty becomes 
legitimate when it promises victory. ... If this explanation be 
the true one the mystery is solved, and that which seemed scarcely 
credible becomes more intelligible though not less pernicious. 
This is not the only case that history records in which a false 
theory disguising itself as loyalty toa State or to a Church has 
perverted the conception of duty and become a source of danger to 
the world.” 

The seriousness of view thus expressed by a Com- 
mittee composed of men not one of whom, judging 
by their previous record, is likely to be led away by 
sensational statements, will be appreciated by public 
opinion here, and also, it is to be hoped, in the United 
States and other neutral countries. Such a considered 
judgment is far more serious than any mere enumera- 
tion of acts of atrocity which might conceivably be due to 
individual soldiers fired with drink or lust. Acts of this 
character occur in almost every war, and this Report 
shows that, apart from the outrages organized and ordered 
by the German military authorities, there were also out- 
rages due to the drunkenness or the lust of individual 
German soldiers. But, while drawing this distinction, it is 
important to bear in mind that the German Army cannot 
escape responsibility even for these individual crimes, for 
of all armies in the world the German is subject to 
the most rigid discipline, and if the German military 
authorities had wished to hold their troops in check they 
certainly could have done so. Indeed, in some places 
German troops behaved as well as any troops could possibly 
behave, and therefore the inference is irresistible that 
where they behaved badly they were either ordered or 
permitted so to do. The whole story as told in this 
Report in carefully weighed language constitutes one of 
the most terrible reflections upon European civilization. 
We seem to have gone back in the standard of civilization 
for several centuries at least. In the words of the Com- 
mittee: “ Murder, lust, and pillage prevailed over many 
parts of Belgium on a scale unparalleled in any war 
between civilized nations during the last three centuries.” 

The Committee end their Report with the expression of 
a hope which all our readers would be inclined to share, 
but which at the moment seems too remote from the 
realities of the present international situation. The 


Committee hope that these disclosures will “touch and 
rouse the conscience of mankind,” and that when the war 





is over “the nations of the world in council will consider 
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what means can be provided and sanctions devised to 
prevent the recurrence of such horrors.” The pity of the 
matter is that most of the nations of Europe other than 
those actually-engaged in fighting appear to be terrorized 
by the very horrors which they ought to be engaged in 
checking. Instead of acting together as one unit to 
defend the civilization of the world, the neutral Powers, 
with few exceptions, seem to be considering only their 
own interests, and to be wondering whether it would be 
more profitable to them to remain outside as spectators or 
to rush into the fray in the hope of extracting some advan- 
tage for themselves. 





LOUVAIN AND ITS LIBRARY. 


N a letter which will be found in another column Sir 
Alfred Hopkinson draws attention to a very important 

step towards repairing one of the ravages of that barbaric 
fury to which the Germans have given the name of Kultur. 
In comparison with the other outrages by which they have 
made the present war stand alone in history the wreck of 
the University of Louvain may seem but a secondary 
matter. The deliberate infliction of death and suffering 
in new and hideous shapes and to an unexampled extent 
necessarily makes a greater impression than the destruction 
of a treasure-house of learning which it has taken nearly 
three centuries to bring together. But the lesser loss has 
the advantage over the greater that it is capable of being 
in some measure made good. No retribution that can be 
exacted from the enemy can restore the lives that have been 
taken or repair those other lives that have been wrecked. 
But the wanton destruction of a famous library is not 
beyond remedy in part. Some at least of the missing 
volumes and the missing manuscripts may most righteously 
be replaced, when the war is over, from the stores of the 
great German libraries; and Sir Alfred Hopkinson 
describes a plan which has the merit that it may be put 
in hand at once. The Governors of the John Rylands 
Library at Manchester hope to start a movement which 
may grow to greaterthings. The Council of this famous 
institution determined early in last December to give 
practical expression to their sympathy with the University 
of Louvain in the. loss of its famous library, and in the 
new number of their Bulletin they print a trustworthy 
account of the manuscripts, books, and other collections 
which perished when the building that held them was 
wantonly set on fire. The preparation of this account was 
entrusted to Dr. Van der Essen, the Professor of History 
at Louvain University, and in the compass of half-a-dozen 
pages he gives us some notion of the loss which learning 
suffered at the hands of the German armies. Though 

the University was founded in 1425, it possessed no 
library of its own till 1627. In that year Laurent 
Beyerlinck, one of the Chapter of Antwerp, left his 
collection of books on history and theology to the 
University ; and eight years later Jacques Romanus, the 
Professor of Medicine, made a similar disposition of his 
own medical books and his father’s mathematical books. 
Cornelius Jansen was then Rector of the University, and 
he fitted up the ancient Cloth Hall asa library, and the 
Archbishop of Mechlin assigned an annual sum for its 
maintenance and increase. Jansen became Bishop of 
Ypres in 1635, and from that time the library was 
neglected. In 1719 the gift of three thousand five 
hundred volumes by another Canon of Antwerp made 
it necessary to add to the building, and in 1752 the 
librarian obtained an order from the Government that 
a copy of every book printed in Belgium should be pre- 
sented to the library. During the remainder of the century 
the contents of the library were greatly increased by the 
sale of the Jesuit libraries after the suppression of the 
Order. The French Republic seized about five thousand 
of the books, including some of the most valuable manu- 
scripts, and Napoleon banded over the library to the 
municipality, which retained it till the reopening of the 
University in 1835. From that time the collection grew 
with great rapidity, and at the date of its destruction it 
was estimated to contain over two hundred and thirty 
thousand volumes. In the course of a recent revision of 
the catalogue unknown books and pampblets, many of 
them dating from the first days of the Reformation, were 
found covered with the dust of two centuries. In this 
way the already large collection of incunabula was added 








toalmost daily. Thecollection of Jesuit literature, as well 
as of publications bearing on the history of the Jansenist 
controversy, was perhaps unique. Among the manuscripts 
were several of the twelfth century, and the archives 
of the University, a small part of which—the official 
correspondence of the University from 1583 to 1637—~ 
escaped destruction by the accident of its having been 
borrowed by Dr. Van der Essen, in whose possession it 
still remains. “ C'est peut-étre la tout ce qui reste en ce 
moment des magnifiques trésors de la bibliothéque de U’ Uni- 
versité de Louvain,” though a few half-consumed leaves 
of books and manuscripts are occasionally found among 
the ruins of the University buildings and the neighbouring 
streets. 

The Governors of the John Rylands Library began their 
work in a practical spirit well worthy of Manchester, 
The librarian was directed to examine the duplicates in 
his possession. These have gradually accumulated 
“through the purchase en bloc from time to time of 
large and special collections.” A list of the first instal- 
ment of the proposed gift has been drawn up, and the 
University authorities at Louvain have accepted the books 
as “ one of the very first acts which tend to the preparation 
of our revival.” As the books cannot at present be sent to 
Louvain, the Governors have undertaken to house the volumes 
until the new buildings are ready to receive them. The 
necessary limitation of the gift to books of which the John 
Rylands Library has other copies has somewhat lessened 
the scope of these additions, but the authorities have wisely 
remembered that their action may be imitated as well 
as admired. There must, they think, “be other libraries 
and similar institutions, as well as private individuals, who 
would welcome the opportunity of sharing in this expres- 
sion of practical sympathy by taking part in the proposed 
reconstruction of the devastated library,” and they are 
ready to take charge of any books entrusted to them for 
this purpose. The names of the donors and the titles of 
the books presented will be carefully kept, and the register 
thus formed “will serve as a permanent record of this 
modest attempt to demonstrate to the people of Belgium 
our grateful and heartfelt appreciation of the heroic 
sacrifices which they have made in their honourable deter- 
mination to remain true to their pledges of neutrality.” 
The action of the Library authorities is invested with a 
further practical value by their decision to supplement 
their gift of books by the preparation of a carefully 
classified catalogue, so that when the time comes for the 
transference of the gift to Louvain “it may be placed upon 
the shelves prepared for its reception and be forthwith 
ready for use.” 

The principle of parting with duplicates may well be 
followed in the first instance by other public libraries in 
Great Britain and Ireland. Even when all allowance has 
been made for the necessity of retaining editions which 
contain new matter, the conditions of purchase which have 
multiplied copies of the same book in the John Rylands 
Library must be reproduced in many others. Besides the 
libraries of the British Museum and of the Universities of 
the three kingdoms, there are probably many smaller 
institutions which may well be subjected to similar weed- 
ing. There may, indeed, be librarians who glory in the 
possession of every edition of an important book, although, 
so far as the substance goes, many of them are merely 
reprints. But a fancy which is harmless in itself may 
wear a different aspect when it is found to stand in the 
way of relieving a friend who has undergone unmerited 
losses. The pride of possessing every edition ofa particular 
author may wisely be mortified when a great library which 
has been wilfully destroyed in the course of a deliberate 
attack upon the freedom and civilization of Europe is left 
without any edition at all. Larger additions may perhaps 
be looked for from private libraries. Here the possessor is 
under no obligation to any one, except in a very few 
cases to his heir. Great as the shock of parting with 
important books may be, it is, if we may judge from the 
announcements of sales at Sotheby’s and elsewhere, very 
frequently submitted to. If the possessor of a good 
library can so often be willing to part with a book merely 
to put the price of it in his pocket, the pleasure of he!ping 
to re-create a famous library after it has been brutally 
destroyed ought to be at least as powerful a motive. 
Moreover, in many cases the possession of books is only a 
very secondary pleasure. The owner may know little ot 
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a castes 
nothing about them except the price that he paid for 
them. Indeed, he may not even know that, since they 
have come to him by inheritance, and represent a kind 


may 2 - 
of expenditure which, left to himself, he would never have 
incurred. Or he may have bought them less from the 


wish to possess them than for the glory of paying a record 

rice for them. This kind of fame may be enjoyed in a 
far higher degree if these exceptionally costly purchases 
are lodged in the new Louvain Library. The giver will 
thus have a double pleasure—the pleasure of paying more 
than any one else for a particular book, and the pleasure of 
associating his name with a great effort towards remedying 
one at least of the wrongs done to Belgium. The glory of 
calling this or that rare book your own when you know 
nothing of its history or importance is not comparable with 
the glory of giving it to a famous University which has 
lost every book that it once possessed. The destruction 
that has swept over Belgium has given famous collectors a 
new opportunity. The pleasure of seeing these rare volumes 
in their own cabinets or bookcases ought to grow pale 
before the pleasure of helping towards the resurrection of 
a famous collection which has been destroyed in order to 
place beyond suspicion the superior cultivation of those 
who set it on fire. Here the American nation may find a 
means of intervening in the present war which can in no 
way interfere with the most ample recognition of the duties 
of a neutral Power. Of late years the citizens of the 
United States have been great buyers of the contents of 
English libraries and English picture galleries. We have 
heard of some of their purchases with that natural regret 
which accompanies the news of a national loss, be it a 

icture of Rembrandt or a First Folio of Shakespeare. 
But that regret would altogether disappear when we 
learned that England’s loss had proved to be Belgian’s 
gain. None of the Allies owes more to Belgium than 
we do, if as much. Every day that passes, every fresh 
piece of news from either the western or the eastern front, 
makes it clearer what our fate would have been if we had 
waited till Germany had defeated or seriously weakened 
France or Russia. That is a thought that may well make 
every gift to Louvain seem a reward for a service done to 
each one of us, and looked at in this light every contribu- 
tion to the restoration of the Louvain Library, whether 
from ourselves or from others, takes the nature of a relief 
from what would otherwise be almost too weighty an 
obligation. 








STANDING AT EASE. 


“ LTHOUGH his troubles were great, yet they were not 

L so continual but that he had some intermissions.” 
This was written of George Fox when he was a boy, and 
suffered tortures from “le mal des jeunes, le mal de l’dme,” 
and his biographer goes on to tell us that during these “ inter- 
missions” he was brought out of suffering into joy. The 
words might have been written of any of us in time of trouble, 
and as one goes on in life it is impossible not to believe that 
the ordinary distresses that flesh is heir to are worse than those 
afflictions of the spirit which only come to the gifted. But 
however that may be, the same intermissions occur in all 
forms of distress. There is something in those joyful 
moments which can hardly be accounted for by reaction. 
Suddenly some command goes forth that we should stand 
at ease, and we do. Repose of spirit steals suddenly 
over us and we are happy again. We know the “time of 
refreshing ” will not last. We know it will go, less suddenly 
than it came, but surely. But, short as it may have been, 
the time when, almost against our inclination, we “stood 
at ease” becomes conspicuous in our memories. As we 
look back there are hours in our own lives, there are 
minutes even, that are out of focus. We shall not know in 
a little while how long, or rather how short, a time we stood 
at ease. We shall know that some red letters appeared on our 
calendar during the days of trouble, and that is all. Those 
red letters may bring back many things, or they may suggest 
nothing definite to us whatever. Nothing out of the way may 
have happened when they first illuminated our mental record. 
We saw nothing out of the common, and no one brought us 
any message of comfort so far as we remember. All we 
know is that we were freed from the pressure of trouble, and 
that the feeling of freedom was positive not negative. We 
ceased to kick against the pricks because the pricks were gone. 





If we are introspective, we shall perhaps say that some inter- 
ference was made with the ordinary course of time. The past 
and the future seemed to close over the present, so that regret 
and fear had no place. Sometimes, however, the red letters 
bring back a scene, a sequence of sound, a form of words, or 
the portrait of a person. Perhaps the commonest experience 
is an extraordinary heightening of our power to enjoy Nature, 
The scenes most vividly impressed upon our minds are often 
such as we saw when we were “standing at ease.” After- 
wards we cannot help recognizing that the delight of the scene 
was unreal. We may go back to the place and be unable in 
any degree to recapture it. We shall find, to our disappoint- 
ment, that our outlook was enchanted, and the spell long ago 
broken. The garden which was suddenly a paradise is once 
more a pleasure-ground made up of lawns and trees and walls 
and flowers entirely empty of the satisfaction we remember. 
Or perhaps it was through the medium of the sea that we 
received the order to “stand at ease.” On its waves we floated 
out of ourselves. Not only words but thoughts seemed 
inadequate to express what we felt, and we marvelled, as 
we sometimes marvel in dreams, that we had never really seen 
the sea before, and we promised ourselves to see it again from 
this point, at this time, in this light. But when we next went 
there was nothing to be seen but the everyday sea, sparkling 
or leaden according to the weather. Less often we read or 
hear some sentence or verse of poetry which has upon our 
hearts an inexplicable effect of pacification; or perhaps we 
neither read nor hear it—it enters our minds. 

Now and then music tells us to “stand at ease.” Some 
fairy melody keeps pace with the sounds we hear. It carries 
our hearts upon its wings. We remember what we thought 
we heard each time that we hear the real music which was its 
accompaniment, But it is a memory now, not a sensation. 

Not only those who are capable of receiving the commands 
of Nature or of Art know what it is to stand at ease and 
keep a definite recollection of recreation in times of 
stress. The voice of a friend may relax the tension of the 
hour. The command may come from some one we do not 
know very well, and who has no idea that he or she has been 
the mouthpiece of it. For the moment something comes 
between us and our anxiety or our regret. We find ourselves 
able to give our minds, as we say, to some one else—to some one 
else’s experience, some one else’s trouble, or even some one else’s 
joy. We know that this time of ease will not last, but as the 
shadow of trouble returns once more upon us we know that we 
have “been away.” We have been able to take the advice 
which doctors give to those in trouble, because they can give 
no other, well knowing as they speak that trains and boats 
and motor-cars and changes of climate do not take any one 
away from trouble, but only away from home. 

It is a contradiction in terms, but we think it is true to 
experience, to say that certain people in distress never stand 
at ease but when they are working hard. They are as a rule 
people of very strong will. “Attention!” they shout at their 
own souls, determined that nothing shall come between them 
and their task. With an effort which takes all their strength, 
they concentrate upon their work. “Stand at ease,” murmurs 
the still voice which cannot be gainsaid, and suddenly their 
work is invested with an intense and unnataral interest, 
Breathless, delighted, and refreshed, they follow its intricacies, 
so monotonous in days of peace, so all-absorbing now. Their 
minds are working at high pressure. Their souls stand at 
ease, until the next order comes, Then the work is its own 
dull self again and the suffering returns. 

There are no doubt certain temperaments which can never 
be attuned to joy. We jokingly say that they are melancholic, 
and sometimes forget how much they endure. They have also 
their times of standing at ease; indeed, many of them seem 
now and then for a short while to change their natures. Have 
we not all had experience of such people? One day, for no 
reason that we can see, all the bitterness and depression which 
have repelled us seems to have passed away. Melancholy 
men and women are as a rule people of “parts.” If they 
were not a little more intelligent and sensitive than the 
average, they would not thus poignantly regret the deficiencies 
of the world. Suddenly they see life through another medium, 
They are sympathetic, hopeful, merry even. The humorous 
side of things makes a sweet instead ofa bitter appeal. Their 
society probably gives the friend who thus surprises them 
standing at ease great pleasure. “There is something very 
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lovable in that disagreeable fellow,” he says to himself. “I 
never knew him before.” The sad thing is that in all 
probability he will never know him again, never again come 
across him when he is enjoying the ease which at ordinary 
times he seems neither to desire nor deserve. 

It would be of great interest to know whether men of 
genius, in art or literature or affairs, men of action or of 
thought, can trace inspiration to these lulls in the storms of 
life. Religious writers allude to them most frequently, but they 
often make upon their readers the impression that they are in 
a sense seeking to exploit an experience that they cannot 
explain. It has delighted them, and they are determined that 
it should mean something. We do not know to what extent 
times of standing at ease have been productive in what 
we might call the secular branches of the spiritual life. 
Perhaps not at all. Perhaps even, as we have said, the 
religious have been too eager to find inspiration in them. It 
is a sordid spirit which looks always to profit. These 
moods, which come from outside ourselves, perhaps simply call 
a halt when we are tired beyond endurance, and serve to rest 
not to instruct us. 





LIFE IN A MORAVIAN VILLAGE. 


NLIKE an English village, a Moravian village is an 
autonomous whole. It has its own Mayor and Council, 
and its inhabitants form, as regards their occupation, a self- 
supporting system. The bulk consists of peasants owning 
their smali holdings, but there is equally, on the one side, an 
artisan class, comprising the trades indispensably associated 
with the ordinary needs of a self-supporting community, and, 
on the other, a class of labourers, though they consist mainly of 
crofters who do not exclusively depend on outside work. 
Farm labourers in the English sense of the word there are 
none, because the hired hands, mostly young fellows and girls, 
who are in service only until they marry, are treated as part 
and parcel of the household. Additionally to their board and 
lodging, they receive in money only about £6 a year—girls a 
little less—to cover the cost of tleir clothes and boots. The 
surplus, if any, along with a regular gratuity every Sunday— 
about fourpence, but on occasion liberally increased, and 
including also the so-called “tail-money,” a tip usually given 
by the butcher or horse-dealer—serves, of course, as pocket- 
money. 

As is seen, there seems to be still a lingering shade of 
patriarchalism in the relation between master and servant. 
But it would be a mistake to suppose that the spirit of caste 
ia on that account absent. Even though sitting daily at the 
same table and unreservedly sharing all the good things 
going—and considering the flocks of geese, ducks, pigeons, and 
poultry abounding in most farm households, and the number 
of pigs killed off in winter time, the table kept is not so very 
bad—the farm servant knows his or her place, and never dares 
to cross the invisible barrier separating him or her from the 
household itself. Nevertheless, it is in the nature of things 
that a longer term of service should partially efface the 
distinction, though never to such a degree as to allow a 
mésalliance. The idea of a marriage between the two 
classes would be viewed in the light of a tragedy to be fought 
against tooth and nail. Love is not considered a sufficient 
reason for marriage: what comes in the first place is the 
dowry, which in the case of a servant-girl is conspicuous by 
its absence. Yet, though rarely entered into because of love, 
marriages do not seem to be any less happy than in England. 
In any case, the dowry brought in makes the wife economically 
the equal of the husband; for it remains settled on her and is 
frequently doubled. Quite properly, too, the wife is not called 
by her husband’s Christian name as well as by his surname. 
My mother was addressed as Mrs. Catherine Sedlik, even 
though my father’s Christian name was Matthew. 

The foremost place in the social scale undoubtedly belongs 
to the village priest, since squires there are none. The priest 
is, as a rule, a Roman Catholic clergyman. The long perse- 
eution of the Czech race has practically succeeded in suppress- 
ing even the memory of the Hussite Wars. True, the old 


spirit is beginning to lift its head again, but the revival 
makes itself at first noticeable only in towns, in the first place 
in Prague, the centre of Czech culture, styled affectionately 
“the golden mother.” However, the country population is, 
on the whole, still loyal to Rome. 


The “ reverend father,” as 








the priest is called, still exercises the most potent influence 
over the deeply religious temperament of the simple village 
folk. Unlike the English clergyman, he does not go Visiting 
his flock, but keeps himself aloof from social intercourse, 
though without the slightest suggestion of a haughty reserve, 
When meeting his parishioners during an occasional walk he 
invariably exchanges very amiable remarks with them, and 
undoubtedly feels quite embarrassed by their extreme wish- 
fulness to kiss his hand. Although he is, as a rule, by birth 
one of them, to be singled out by him for a little chat is 
looked upon as a great honour; and this great respect for the 
“reverend father” survives even the breath of scandal which 
may occasionally, though rarely, arise out of his private 
conduct. “ After all, he too is human,” say the people, fecling 
on that account nearer to him than before. 

Next in the social scale comes the village schoolmaster. Just 
as the priest is looked up to in matters connected with the 
other world, so the schoolmaster counts as an authority in 
matters connected with this world. Under his suggestion 
there may be established a reading club, a singing club, a 
gymnastic club; waste places are planted with fruit-trecs; 
the communal wood is properly looked after; his expert 
knowledge in bee-keeping and gardening comes in useful. 
The fact that his suggestions are readily acted upon would 
of itself stimulate him to do his best for the common good. 
And let it be understood that he is looked up to only to the 
extent to which he proves his greater knowledge. The Slav 
race, it would seem, respects knowledge for its own sake, 
for, as regards his economic position, the schoolmaster would 
easily take a back seat. 

As regards the size of individual holdings, it may average 
about fifty acres, though in every village there will doubtless 
be a few holdings appreciably deviating from this figure on 
both sides. The possibly original equality of division cannot 
continue under the régime of individual ownership. The land 
surrounding a village is, as a rule, divided into charac- 
teristically denominated districts—brook-side, wood-side, on 
the hill, on the slope, on the border, &c.—and peasants own 
fields in each of these districts ; fields of varying breadth and 
divided only by a furrow, whose proper place is carefully 
marked. In this way every one shares equally the good and 
bad soil. Seeing that villages are about an hour’s walk, more 
or less, from one another, and a square mile contains six 
hundred and forty acres, the number of individual holdings 
may run into a considerable number. But, then, we must 
discount a lot of land belonging to large estates, whose 
administration has, however, no connexion with the village 
life except in so far as it provides its poorest class with occa- 
sional employment, in which case the wage is about a shilling 
a day, along with the additional privilege of gathering fuel 
in the usually extensive forests belonging to the estate. 

Although the life is on the whole rather laborious, it has its 
compensations. Sunday—and every Church holiday is treated 
like a Sunday—is a day of social pleasure. Very frequently 
there is dancing in the village inn, but the chief season for 
merry-making is the carnival and harvest and vintage festival 
some time in October. Feasting and dancing occupy on these 
occasions three successive days. Another festival is that of 
the village patron saint. A wedding, too, becomes as a rule 
an occasion for general holiday-making directly the wedding 
party adjourns to the village inn for dancing. Among the 
guests there is invariably both the priest, who, however, never 
stays very late, and the schoolmaster. It must be understood 
that a Moravian wedding is an affair of two or three days and 
that the entertainment is lavish. As a matter of fact, even 
death becomes an occasion for feasting in the bereaved house- 
hold directly the burial is over—possibly one of the many still 
surviving customs of the old pagan times. In any case, death 
is looked upon as a beginning of a higher life, and hence as 
no real reason for sorrowing. The dead are spoken of as 
though still living. 

As a child, I loved best the long winter evenings, spent in 
stripping goose-feather from off the quill, and affording a 
welcome opportunity for mutual visiting between various 
households. My grandfather was an inexhaustible mine of the 
most wonderful tales about princesses dwelling in mysterious 
regions approachable through long dark tunnels guarded by 
fearful monsters; of treasures found under the guidance of 
benevolent spirits dwelling in the mountains; of the tricks 
played upon chance wayfarers by the so-called “ hasterman - 
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~ic., the astral man—living in ponds and rivers and wearing 


a green coat with water dripping from its lapels; of mighty 
wizards whose evil power was finally broken down by innocence 
—all tales making such an appeal to the still unsophisticated 
human mind, and especially to the mystical Slav mind, because 
of their allegorical presentation of the contest between our 
jnmost idealism and superficial matter-of-factness. Little 
wonder that the neighbouring Teutons ceaselessly strive to 
devour the Czech race, as they had done with the Slav branches 
upon the Elbe and the Saal : the Slavonic soul is too idealistic, 
and correspondingly weak, readily resigned to God’s Will. In 
the long run, however, who knows ? this kind of weakness may 
prove to be the very essence of true strength. 5 
Francis SEDLAK. 





ON A POSTCARD. 

N Paris, ten days ago, on my way to visit the Urgency 

Cases Hospital at Bar-le-Duc, I came across a picture- 
posteard, made in Italy. Riproduzione vietata, says the post- 
card, with decent pride: I may only describe it, not reproduce 
it. Itis one of a series. In each of them, the nations are 
represented as little children: the Allies are good little 
children, mighty serious, thick-set, wide-eyed babes: and 
Germany and Austria are naughty little children, whom the 
Allies upset or pelt or duck in the Yser. On the postcard 
which seized my fancy, the naughty children are the two 
thieves who were crucified, one on the right hand, the other 
on the left: and the good children are mocking them. The 
central cross is there; but that is gone, which was on it. 
Dieu les abandonne, says the postcard: and the inscription is 
written also in Italian over them, Dio non é pit con loro. The 
hop where I found this amazing postcard, this fierce prophecy 
of the war, had laid itself out to please me with all that is 
commonly called “ suggestive.” I am glad that I caught sight 
of the best thing in the shop. Then we went on to Bar-le-Due, 
where we found little children, real children, playing marbles 
with shrapnel bullets : whereof I bought three for half-a-france, 
and have them here, along with other objets d'actualité, scraps 
and shards and mascots. But I found no object of actuality 
more delightful than the Hospital itself. 

Founded by an English lady, and accepted and favoured 
by the French Government, it serves for one hundred French 
wounded, all of them severe cases: mostly shell or shrapnel 
wounds, grave all of them, and almost all of them septic. 
They come from Bagatelle, Clermont, Ste. Menehould, by the 
train des blessés, and by motor-ambulances. The hospital 
wards form one block of the great Hépital Central: thus, 
French and English surgeons, nurses, and orderlies are 
neighbours together. But the French take medical cases, as 
well as surgical: and the Urgency Cases Hospital has to be 
always on guard against infection. Many other difficulties 
attend its work: especially, it needs a better kitchen, and two 
more motor-ambulances, and a proper supply of hot water in 
the wards, Iam permitted, as Chairman of the Hospital, to 
beg for it. The work is uphill: it is grievously hindered by 
want of the ordinary conveniences for cooking and washing 
and heating: and, for all that, it is finely done, and has been 
the saving of many lives. Here in our placid London hospitals, 
s0 many cases are trivial: there, every case is grave: I saw 
wounds such as we do not see here. And I pray the readers 
of this to send their donations to the Hon. Secretary, 
50a Curzon Street, W. It is no easy matter to cook for 
one hundred and fifty, with a kitchen hardly adequate 
for fifty; and to provide all necessary fomentations, with 
nothing but kettles on coke-stoves; and to ensure, without 
enough motor-ambulances, the quick transport of patients. 
These faults must be mended before the Urgency Cases 
Hospital can be all that it ought to be. But the work of the 
surgeons and the nurses is admirable; and they have slammed 
the door in Death’s face again and again: I saw them 
doing it. 

Of the patients, I have to say that their injuries, many of 
them, are downright terrible: but I think that the wounded 
obtain from fatigue some immunity against pain. The dressing 
of such extensive wounds is sometimes painful; but no patient 
was in prolonged pain: and Heaven be praised for morpbia, 
and for tobacco. Sleep, to these worn-out men, came with 
accumulated authority, with long arrears owing to them. 
I think that they had gone through too much to be 








“cheery,” or to care to be amused with gramophones and such- 
like. Sleep occupied them: and they slept for hours in the 
open air—those who could be allowed there—on some old 
hammock-chairs: and when they woke, they sunned them- 
selves to sleep again. A little party of convalescents, whose 
departure I saw one morning, had a fine send-off: it was 
pleasant to note the goodwill between them and their English 
friends. Ofa Sunday morning, the curé of St. Mihiel says 
Mass in the receiving-tent, at an altar of packing-cases: and 
some of the wounded are laid on stretchers near the altar. 
Music comes rarely to the Hospital, but is good when it comes: 
some of the French soldiers had found a set of band-instru- 
ments in a deserted village, and had rehearsed some national 
airs for the love of the thing; and I have heard “God Save 
the King” sound grander, but I never heard itsound sweeter 
it was well set inthe open air, with a crowd of French and 
English surgeons and nurses and orderlies, and many 
patients: all in sunshine, with a background of hillside and 
orchards. Indeed, Bar-le-Duc has beautiful country all round 
it. The Forest of the Argonne, now, as Mr. Brooke would have 
said: I had thought of it as a dismal place; and it is a 
dreamland, where you can gather an armful of lilies-of-the- 
valley. ‘The war came, last autumn, very close to Bar-le- 
Duc: we saw its handiwork, the ruins which a year ago were 
Vassincourt, Sermaise, Villers-aux-Vents, Clermont: and we 
visited the clearing-hospitals at Les Islettes and Clermont, 
which send patients to the Urgency Cases Hospital: and at 
Clermont we could hear the guns, and see the smoke of the 
shells. Even at Bar-le-Duc, some thirty miles from the firing, 
the sound of the guns may be heard, promising to send more 
patients to the Hospital: we saw, at the clearing-hospitala, 
the full significance of that promise. 

Some of the medical cases, whom we saw at Les Islettes 
and at Bar-le-Duc railway station, seemed worse off than the 
wounded. The daily train des blessés—it has La Revanche, 
1870-1914, on the name-plate of its engine—sets down a very 
pitiable little group, some wounded, others half wrecked by 
typhoid, or by disease of the heart or of the lungs: and there 
are not enough stretchers and bearers for all of them. It is 
not easy, here at home, to comprehend the greatness of the 
preventive and protective sanitary and medical work done for 
our men. Years hence, when we shall be able to read in fall 
the medical and surgical history of our Army in this war, 
we shall see better what great things the doctors accomplished : 
but no amount of reading will be more eloquent than Mr. 
Tennant’s recent statement that ninety per cent. of our 
Expeditionary Force, who were protected, had only ten deaths 
from typhoid; while ten per cent., who were not protected, 
had one hundred deaths from typhoid. And that is only one 
point in the wide and splendid work of the Army Medical 
Service. 

There is no room to tell of the goodwill of Bar-le-Duec 
toward the Hospital, and toward us English. Even in Paris 
I had a most unfamiliar sense that I was acceptable, and 
well-nigh attractive. We got into London on the wings of the 
news of the sinking of the ‘ Lusitania.” That is just what 
my postcard said: Dieu les abandonne. The central cross, if 
it were not already bare, is bare now. Time, and the French 
military authorities, will decide whether the Hospital shall 
stay where it is, or shall follow the advance of the French. 
Meanwhile, it sets itself to the saving of precious lives: and 
I hope that it will always receive, as it deserves, a very 
generous measure of help. STEPHEN Pacer. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 





THE LIBRARY OF LOUVAIN. 
(To tax Epiror or tus “Srecrator.”] 
S1r,—In the Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, Manchester, 
just issued, will be found a short statement of steps taken by 
the authorities of the library to give practical expression to 
their sympathy with the University of Louvain in the terrible 
losses it has suffered. The aim is to get together a number 
of books of value, to arrange them properly, and so help 
towards the intended reconstruction of the devastated library. 
Already Mr. Guppy, the Rylands librarian, has set aside a 
number of works which the Governors are giving for this 
object, and it is to be hoped that others, both private 
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wdividnals and public institutions, both in England and 
other countries, will seize the opportunity of aiding in this 
work. The Rylands Library would undertake to receive and 
keep a register of gifts and the donors. The librarian would 
eatalogue and classify the books sent. To do the work pro- 
perly will take time, and it cannot be undertaken too soon. 
It is one only of the hundred efforts to be made towards the 
restoration of Belgium; small, no doubt, but, we hope, signifi- 
eant, not only as an expression of sympathy, but of expecta- 
tion. To keep our word to Belgium was the object that 
united the nation in favour of war; our aim was to protect. 
We have failed utterly. Now the obligation is tenfold 
stronger—to restore. The whole soul of the nation should be 
concentrated on that. Until Belgium is freed and restored 
we can have neither honour nor safety. To talk of peace 
until that has been accomplished is to dally with disgrace. 
Let every act done, small as well as great, and every word 
uttered, show that we recognize our duty and mean to do it. 
We have learned much since the war began; the power and 
vigour of the foe are greater than we imagined, and his valcu- 
lated cruelty and wickedness beyond the most hideous dreams 
of what was possible for human nature. The task is harder, 
the goal further than we thought; to reach it we must “lay 
aside every weight,” strain every nerve, and look to its attain- 
ment.—I am, Sir, &c., ALFRED HOPkKINSON. 

Rickmansworth. 

[We deal with this subject in our leading columns.—Ep. 
Spectator. ] 





THE RIGHTS OF NATURALIZED ALIENS. 
[To tas Eprror or tux “ Srecrator.’’} 

S1r,—The general anger caused by the sinking of the ‘ Lusi- 
tania’ has led those who have advocated the internment of 
the German-born, whether naturalized or otherwise, to revive 
their suggestions, and, as might be expected, they are being 
seriously pressed in various quarters. This indignation 
against the German people, still clearly behind the German 
Government and approving its policy, is reasonable enough, 
but the matter is one which might make any statesman hesi- 
tate, for it involves questions, not only of law and casuistry, 
but of our national honour. 

Whether we have not been far too accommodating to aliens 
in our naturalization laws; whether, if during the last forty 
or fifty years we had known what we now know of the 
German character, we should have allowed Germans to 
become naturalized under the most stringent conditions, or at 
all; whether and how far naturalization can or should be 
revocable at the pleasure of the Sovereign—all are questions 
on which much could be written. But they are hypothetical; 
that for the statesman is practical, and he has to start with 
the fact that our law as to naturalization is as he finds it. 

By coincidence only as regards the war, a new Act as to 
naturalization was passed last year, and came into force at 
the beginning of this. The former Act was passed in 1870, 
and, under both, naturalization is a matter of grace only, and 
not of right. If any Germans have been naturalized under 
the new Act, the public has certainly very good reason to 
know why this has been done. But no doubt there are many 
thousands of German-born and Austrian-born who have been 
naturalized under the Act of 1870. Each of them has had to 
comply with certain provisions as to previous residence and 
intention to remain, and of course each has had to take the 
oath of allegiance. In the new Act there is a useful provision 
that the applicant must have an adequate knowledge of the 
English language. 

The rights conferred by naturalization are stated clearly 
both in the Act of 1870 and that of 1914. By the former 
Act he is, while in the United Kingdom, to be “entitled 
to all political and other rights, powers, and privileges to 
which a natural-born British subject is entitled.” A legal 
question had been raised as to the effect of this enactment on 
a clause in the Act of Settlement forbidding to naturalized 
aliens the dignities or positions of Privy Councillors, Peers, or 
Members of Parliament. But the new Act sweeps away this 
barrier and repeats the privileges conferred by the old Act, 
with the emphatic addition that the alien shall have after 
naturalization “to all intents and purposes the status of a 
natural-born British subject.” There is a proviso that if 
naturalization has been obtained by fraud it can be revoked, 











but that is merely on the general legal principle that privi- 
leges so obtained are wholly void. 

There is, of course, no immutable social contract between 
the Government and any individuual, native-born or naturalized, 
and it would be within the competence of Parliament to pass 
an Act to deprive naturalized Germans and Austrians of their 
privileges as such. But between competence and expediency 
there may yawn a wide gulf. The Sovereign has, so to speak, 
admitted these persons to the roll of Magna Carta by deed 
of gift; it would perhaps be better in future not to give such 
freedom to any member of a race of proved treachery, but the 
citizenship once given should not be taken away save for 
personal misconduct. 

It may be added that neither the Defence of the Realm 
Acts nor the Royal Proclamations under them in any way 
differentiate between British-born and naturalized aliens. 
There is a regulation that a suspected person may be com- 
pelled to move his residence and report himself, but a 
naturalized alien against whom there was no evidence of dis- 
affection or treachery certainly could not be treated in this 
way because he was not of British birth. And the abominable 
treachery of Germany must not lead us to break faith either 
with the spirit of our law or with those who have relied on 
that spirit.—I am, Sir, &c., ALFRED FELLOWws. 





THE ‘LUSITANIA’ AND THE GERMAN VESSELS 
INTERNED IN AMERICA. 

(To tae Eprror or tue “Specrator.”’} 
Srr,—Newspapers and clubs here teem with talk of what 
America ought to do and must do. Only Americans or those 
acquainted with American conditions can, however, speak 
rationally on that subject and appreciate America’s position 
at this time. This is not a war that really concerns America 
or her destinies, except in so far as her own economic conditions 
are temporarily helped or damaged. America has had no 
hand in the blunders of diplomats, and the mad arming for 
many years on land and on sea by European Governments. 
America has held aloof from all that, has, if anything, gone 
through a process of partly disarming her Navy, while her 
Army, since the Civil War, and not excepting the Spanish 
War, has been practically nil. She can do nothing in the way 
of fighting at this time, unless deliberately attacked, even if 
her citizens should listen to the call of the Allies’ Press to 
rush to the succour and vindicate the principles for which 
Russia, France, and England are fighting, and, considering 
her enormous German and Austrian population, she ought not 
to do so, for the sake of her internal peace. 

She can do something, however, to show her loathing and 
disapproval of the kind of warfare now waged, by which 
women and children are sent to death without a chance of 
being saved. She can do a great deal to help along the 
ultimate cause of a stable peace, a lasting one, and she can 
do it in a common-sense, businesslike way. She can put her 
whole force and energy to the task of not only supplying the 
Allies with every form of arms, ammunition, and accoutre- 
ments needed to carry the war to a swift and certain end, 
but also to see that these reach Europe safely and speedily. 
Unfortunately she has no merchant marine of her own outside 
of her coast-faring vessels, thanks to the blind prejudices and 
short-sighted policy of England and France. But for that 
Mr. Wilson’s Shipping Bill would probably have become law 
and the magnificent German vessels now lying idle at the 
docks would be ready for that service, manned by American 
sailors, and flying the Stars and Stripes. 

Germany would have had a paltry twenty-five million, and 
would have spent it long ago. It is not too late yet. The ships 
can be bought, or, if they cannot, they can probably be seized 
and paid for under some form of the doctrine of eminent domain. 
The money Germany would receive represents perhaps some 
two weeks’ cost of its war operations—a drop in the bucket— 
while the ships themselves will outlast the war, as America 
both can and would protect them against submarine or any 
other form of attack. Her Navy is big enough for that, and 
now that the Hague Conventions and the London Declara- 
tion have become so much waste-paper, broken and discarded 
by everybody, and good only as pipes through which to let 
off some surplus steam of indignation, an excuse to convoy 
these ships is readily at hand. America has but to say that 
these ships, sold by its Government to private corporations, 
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Ss he 
ave manned and officered by American citizens, who in the 
pursuit of their occupation are exposed to dangers brought 
about through the deliberate viclation and breaking of 
previous Conventions, and that it is her solemn duty to 
protect these men on their dangerous voyages among mines 
and submarines, and woe to any vessel that attacks them. 

The Cunard Line has already begun to cancel sailings; 
others are bound to follow, in which case bottoms will be 
scarce, and insurance and freight rates will mount and ship- 
ment of necessaries will be slow. America can remedy that; 
and even though it may be a temporary blow to British pride, 
it will make victory swifter and certain. If Germany should 
consider the convoying a casus belii, what matters?—I am, 
Sir, &e., ROSENKRANTZ. 

24 Grosvenor Place, S.W. 

[Our correspondent’s statement about the sailings of the 
Cunard Company is exaggerated. The only cancelling is that 
of the ‘ Mauretania’ on the 29th inst.—Ep. Spectator. | 





BELGIAN VICTIMS. 
(To rue Epiror or tae “Spectator.” ] 

Sir,.—I note in your issue of April 10th that you say you 
have no knowledge of the supposed British Report stating that 
the Belgian refugees in England had experienced no atrocities. 
he news of this supposed Report was contained in a Washing- 
ton despatch to the New York World dated January 27th, 
which said that the American Embassy in London had been 
informed of it by the British Foreign Office. No denial of 
this news was published at that time, nor, as far as I have 
seen, at any time since; and we merely inserted a three or 
four line note of it in our summary of current events. The 
despatch from Washington may have been an error or may 
have been founded on incomplete and preliminary investiga- 
tions, but at any rate, as you remark, the coming Report of 
Lerd Bryce’s Committee will correct any previous errors or 
misconceptions. Our only aim is to present the exact facts, a 
task far from simple amid the many false reports that are 
current. We do not claim infallibility, but merely ask credit 
for good intentions—something along the line of the placard 
displayed in a Western music-hall: “‘ Don’t shoot the pianist. 
He's doing the best he can.”—I am, Sir, &c., 


Wittram SEAVER Woops, 
Editor The Literary Digest. 
854-360 Fourth Avenue, New York, April 23rd. 





A GREAT DANGER. 

(To raz Epitorn or taz ‘Srecrator.”] 
Sir,—I have read all your editorials under the heading of “ A 
Great Danger,” or something similar, and last night I was 
reading the last one which has come to me, of a date most 
three weeks back. I have lived through the period of our 
Civil War, during which I was a very young man in College 
and Law School, and I recognize the feeling that fills your 
heart, and from the bottom of my soul I am sorry for you. 
I sent you a pamphlet at the time of the Boer War which 
would have shown you very plainly that one American at 
least had an abiding faith in England—if you had only read 
it, as you probably did not! I ventured then on the dangerous 
ground of prophecy, and declared that the English alliance 
would prove to be a happy thing for those sly and crabbed 
Boers, and a little later, when your Government concluded 
the peace arrangements with this people, I almost Jost my 
breath at the concessions you made them. But it proved you 
were all right there, for “ You were right, and I was right, and 
all were right, as right as could be.” Great Britain has had 
a genius for colonizing ever since her sad lesson in the time 
of George III. 

You were not quite right in the editorial I was reading last 
night in saying that our Government at Washington is the 
only mouthpiece of the American people. That is true 
enough in a technical way; but it does not make allowance 
for the very free way that Americans look upon their national 
affairs. I feel at liberty, for instance, to show my whole heart 
in this matter, to hate the Germans for what they did to 
Belgium and France, and to tell the English that they could 
hardly drive away American sympathy by those terrible guns 
on the ‘Queen Elizabeth.’ On that point I think Lord Bryce 
is more correct than you. He said that the Government at 
Washington has to conduct itself toward all parties in this 








terrible controversy in such manner that nobody can say it took 
one side rather than the other. But our Press feels no such 
responsibility, and our best papers have been almost as out- 
spoken as you could wish. 

You lay too much stress upon the composite nature of our 
population. You reckon roughly that there are so many 
millions of Germans here with a natural love for their Father- 
land; so many millions of Scandinavians with a natural fear 
and hate of Russia; so many millions of Italians and South 
Europeans—and here, thank God, the human heart is free and 
these children of the sun love liberty passionately. And 
then you reckon up the Americans who have been here a 
longer time and originated largely from Great Britain, and 
you seem to argue that if the figures of the two sides are 
equal, your old friends are paralysed. There, I think, you 
have made a great mistake. The Germans who came over in 
1848 with Karl Schurz, many of whom won distinction in our 
Civil War, and many others of whom have taken prominent 
part otherwise in our national affairs—you cannot count upon 
their being opposed to you. The attack upon Belgium, the 
second war upon France without a cause, the Prussian Junker 
and all therein implied of hostility to civilization and the 
humankind, in the name of Prussian militarism—such 
things as these they hate as if they had themselves been 
English at the time of Runnymede. You have lost millions 
of French from Canada, but they have all settled with us in 
the States, and they can be relied upon to help public opinion 
still. Do not allow yourselves to believe for a moment that 
there is any doubt about American public sentiment. Do not 
forget that America has given these immigrant Germans a 
lot of blessings that they never had in their former country, 
blessings that they could not have there now. In the same 
way as your yielding political rights to the Boers in South 
Africa frightened me by its seeming recklessness, so you may 
be sure that a host of these German citizens of ours have 
only a sentimental attachment to Germany, and will not fight 
for her. 

We, especially, of New England, in the heart of which is 
our beloved Massachusetts, recognize as plainly as you do 
that you are fighting the world battle for ourselves. Our 
country is committed to the Monroe Doctrine; although I 
often have my own doubts about that doctrine, the country as 
a whole has no doubt upon it at all. Germany has made ber 
definite beginnings in South America. I, for one, should not 
care to interfere with her until she began to interfere with 
the Governments of Brazil and Argentina. The American 
people generally, you may be sure, will not submit to her 
enlarging the German Empire on our continent. If ber 
people go there as they come to the United States generally, 
with the definite idea of renouncing their ancient allegiance, 
well and good. But that is not what Germany means by a 
place in the sun. She wants political power, and she cares 
mighty little for her sons who acquire a residence elsewhere 
and are honoured and happy there, but are no longer subject 
to her conscription. SolI recognize that after Germany has 
prevailed over England and France and Russia, by some 
unheard-of caprice of fortune, we are left alone in the world to 
meet the brunt of her attack. 

I think you will live to see that your idol of this moment, 
Mr. Roosevelt, is not so great an American as President 
Wilson. He is out of office, and can talk without sense of 
responsibility ; but, as Lord Bryce said, if the fighting nations 
should conclude they had had enough of this war, it is of 
immense importance that this great neutral country should be 
so little looked upon as partisan that she can be trusted to do 
justice between them. Mr. Roosevelt is believed by a great 
many people to be more responsible than any other one man 
for starting our discreditable war with Spain. He also made 
that attack upon Colombia, disgraceful indeed, which prepared 
the way for our building the Panama Canal. He also opposed 
and belittled the legislation which drew us back from our false 
position in the matter of preference to American ships in the 
use of that Canal. If you saw how our people flock in crowds 
to listen to ex-President Taft whenever he speaks in public, 
and how eagerly they read his words, and consider that Mr. 
Roosevelt's party has faded out of sight, you might say that 
the American people are fickle. But I should say, on the other 
hand, that, as President Lincoln said, “ you cannot fool all the 
people all the time.” 

Some one who has returned from Germany lately tells us 
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that the Germans no longer conceal their dislike for America; 
that next to Great Britain we are must hated of all. And on 
the other hand, you, who have long been the most intelligent 
and most optimistic friend of America, are unhappy because 
we do not more definitely denounce your enemy in this war. 
You want our Government to speak out the truth about the 
attack upon Belgium; and the German Government want us 
to tell the story of the dum-dum bullets (possibly mythical), 
and to denounce the threat of famine upon them. The whole 
world knows how we feel regarding Belgium without our 
President’s saying it, and we are not likely to protest against 
your keeping food from the German Army. Do we not all 
refrain from saying things we believe, when we know it will 
do no good to state them, and will make it impossible for us 
to have a hearing afterwards for anything we say ? 

Have faith, good friend. I can remember how men cried in 
the streets at the time of our Civil War atthe sight of the 
flag. You are having your dreadful turn now, and you are 
bearing yourselves like men. I am sure you will carry the war 
through to victory, and that then you will show the same 
moderation that you have repeatedly shown. Do not distrust 
your best friends. All will be right at last.—I am, Sir, &c., 

702 State Mutual Building, James GREEN. 

840 Main St., Worcester, Massachusetts, March 12th. 

[Our correspondent’s letter is, we believe, typical of the 
feeling of the better part of America, but we cannot possibly 
assent to his judgment of Mr. Roosevelt and President 
Wilson. He makes, we must not forget to note, a very 
common mistake as to the famous “ fooling of the people” 
saying. It was not Lincoln but Barnum who was its author. 
—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE KHALIFATE. 
[To raz Epiror ov tae “ Spxcraror.”] 
Sir,—In your article on the above subject in your number of 
May Ist you say that “ Mohammedans themselves must, of 
course, choose their Khalif.” But no machinery exists which 
could enable Musalmans to choose a Khalifa. The office was 
originally elective, and the electoral power was vested in the 
congregation of Islam, and exercised by its leaders, the elders 
and chiefs of the Arab tribes; but in the natural order of 
things the title soon became hereditary, and was claimed by 
more than one ruler. At one period there were three Khalifas 
—the Abbaside at Baghdad, the Fatimite at Cairo, and the 
Ommiade at Cordova. The first-named was the most widely 
acknowledged, and his sway lasted the longest: after his 
expulsion from Baghdad by the Pagan Moguls of Hulaku 
Khan, he resided at Cairo as a pensioner of the Mameluke 
Sultan, and for more than two centuries the titular Khalifa 
had no temporal power. I do not think that the majority of 
Musalmans accept the Sultan of Turkey as Khalifa except 
asa matter of courtesy. Most of them with whom I have 
conversed on the subject regarded the assumption of the 
Khalifate by Sultan Selim I. as a usurpation. All the Shiya 
sect, which includes all Persians and-many Arabs and Indians, 
refuse to acknowledge the spiritual authority of Stamboul at 
all. Ag you say, it is no business of ours. But I do not think 
it necessary to say so in an official manifesto. Knowing how 
suspicious Orientals are, and how (like many of us) prone 
to judge others by themselves, I fear the publication of such 
a manifesto would have exactly the contrary effect to that 
which it was intended to produce. We had much better say 
nothing at all on the matter, as we intend to do nothing at 
all.—I am, Sir, &c., F, H. Tyrerent, Lieut.-General. 
8 Pulteney Street, Bath. 





DR. HOLLAND ROSE'S “ORIGINS OF THE WAR.” 
[To tae Epiror or THe “Sprectator.’’} 

S1r,—I have been reading, with great satisfaction and the 
respect due to so eminent a master of history, Dr. J. Holland 
Rose’s Origins of the War. It is an indispensable vade-mecum, 
and I have advised all my friends to buy it. All the more 
must I regret even the least of what seem to me inaccuracies, 
or of admissions giving the weight of his high authority to 
current German falsehoods. I find only two such, but I could 
wish them two less; and I am aware that if he insists his 
judgment must outweigh mine. 

The first is the assertion, strangely accepted since 1871 by 
German friends and foes alike, that “ Germany” was entitled 





to Alsace and Lorraine because previously robbed of them by 
French force—the trifle of one hundred and seventy-four 
years before! With deference to a master,I do not know 
whether this is worse as history or as socio-political ethics, 
There was no “ Germany ” in 1697, or for near two centuries 
after, to take anything from, and the present Germany is no 
more the heir of what they were taken from than the United 
States by virtue of taking Cuba from Spain is heir to Spanish 
political grievances. Both belonged to the Holy Roman 
Empire, whose successors are the Catholic Austrian House 
of Hapsburg; and that the Protestant Prussian House of 
Hohenzollern, the rival, enemy, and robber of the Hapsburg 
House, which but four years before had crushed and 
stripped it and driven it out of German hegemony, was the 
heir of its mummied rights in Alsace is quite the most 
astonishing historical proposition I have ever seen bruited, 
Germany may or may not have been justified in taking the 
provinces by right of conquest, but she had no more claim to 
them as stolen goods than Denmark or Serbia had. As to 
Lorraine, it was not “seized” at all. The diplomatic intrigue 
by which its last Prince exchanged it for Tuscany and its new 
Polish Prince willed it to France was at least more defensible 
than the sheer highwaymanship by which Prussia has built 
up almost her entire dominion. 

Bismarck, a safe authority against his own side, scouted 
all this bogus “history” as “mere antiquarian pedantry.” 
He said they held Alsace by the same title as Silesia, and 
that any one who denied the right of conquest was ignorant 
of his country’s history. But even if it had been as true 
as it is false, the theory would keep the world a den 
of blood without cessation. You remember Macaulay's 
just remarks on Frederick’s worse than unprovoked seizure 
of Silesia, summarized in the sentence: “ Is it not perfectly 
clear that if antiquated claims are to be set up against recent 
treaties and long possession, the world can never be at peace 
fora day?” The whole paragraph is worth reprinting as a 
conclusive answer to such claims. Certainly Prussia of all 
States has least right to plead such reclamations. If a century 
and three-quarters of possession and incorporation, acquiesced 
in and recognized by no end of treaties and agreements, did 
not entitle France to the provinces as against a Power that 
never owned them or was any part of the Power that did own 
them, then assuredly a century and a quarter did not entitle 
Prussia to Silesia as against the rightful owner; and Austria 
would have had a perfect moral right to pour in troops and 
retake them whenever Prussia was in a difficulty. Even 
Sweden had a more decent title to Pomerania than Prussia to 
Silesia. Has any one ever taken an historical atlas and noted 
what would be the result of remaking Europe to the status of a 
hundred and seventy-five yearsago? It would leave Germany 
above all States a ghastly wreck. 

The second item is, that a world-Parliament after the war 
ought to satisfy Germany’s rights to expansion by giving her 
room in Asia Minor and Mesopotamia. I call the Spectator’s own 
editorial columns for years past to witness that Germany has 
always been regarded by English opinion as the natural heir 
to both, and assured of having any part of either whenever 
she chose to take it, by virtue of her money and science being 
about to reclaim it from the desert to which Turkish barbarism 
and ignorance and corruption had reduced the garden of the 
world. No other Power was interfering with such reclamation; 
none was threatening or even debating her right to this grand 
potential Empire—the key to Europe in Asia; it was assumed 
in all discussion that here was her colonial expansion, and 
while she was sending out some twenty thousand emigrants 
a year there was room here for twenty millions. She was for 
ever boasting that her industries were so prosperous that she 
needed no outlet, since she kept all her children at home; at 
the same time, more swo, for ever wailing and shrieking that 
she must have vast territories to expand in, to keep her non- 
existent exiled children from being “lost” to her—though 
France and Spain, and above all Italy, the Scandinavian 
States, and the East European ones, bear it very philosophi- 
cally, and, as a fact, Germans will emigrate anywhere but 
where the officials of their beloved Vaterland can bully and 
beat them: yet all the time here was one of the finest and 
most commanding Empires of the world in her very hands— 
which she has done her best to throw away. 

I for one American have no objection to Germans filling up 
South Brazil (as Dr. Rose wishes) or any other part of South 
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America they like. Years ago I wrote to you that I thought 
the use of the Monroe Doctrine to keep these territories as 
a preserve for Eurindafricans in place of Teutons, for end- 
less Pereiras and Ribeiroas in place of new Schurzes and 
Von Holsts and Liebers, was asinine, and even the chance 
of wars was well paid for by the certainties of peace—or 
words to that effect. I still maintain the opinion, in spite 
of the attempt of Prussia, by seas of bloodshed and the 
letting loose of every mediaeval savagery, to dominate 
Europe, and ultimately America. We can fight our own 
battles if or when they come, and it is not worth while to 
sacrifice the developments and qualities of civilization to 
prevent them, which we should not dv in any event. But 
why Germany is specially wronged by not being able to 
make every outflow of her people a ward of Berlin I cannot 
understand.—I am, Sir, &c., Forrest Morgan. 
Hartford, Conn., U.S.A. 





THE DANGERS OF FREEDOM. 
(To rue Epitor ov tue “ Specraror.”’ J 

S1r,—Decades of wealth, power, and prosperity have made 
the male population of these islands adverse to discipline, and 
the appeal to help their country at this perilous time is made 
light of by many. They go their ways, one to his farm, 
another to his merchandise, though the life of the British 
Isles is at stake. The unscrupulous foe we are fighting may 
be allowed to prosper for a long time by foul means. We 
wait in our phlegmatic way for some horror to happen, like 
the use of poison gases and the sinking of the ‘ Lusitania.’ 
Then we calmly say that this will stimulate recruiting. It 
does for the time being; then we fall to sleep again; we wait 
for the next barbarism. We have had unbounded freedom as 
a nation for so long that, naturally, compulsory military 
service is distasteful to us; but at a time like this we might 
ask ourselves if it really tends altogether to happiness to be 
so undisciplined, and whether the salutary effects of some 
form of conscription would not be beneficial. Surely, as long 
as wars exist, every male being ought to know the use of a 
gun, but one would be sorry to say how many men there are 
in these islands who have never held one in their hands. 
There is such a thing, in my opinion, as too much freedom for 
a country, which does not make for its happiness in the long 
run.—lI am, Sir, &c., B. H. 





“ANOTHER FIGHT TO A FINISH.” 

[To tux Eptror ov tus “Srecraror.”’] 
Srr,—Some time ago you kindly inserted a letter from me 
appealing for support for the circulation of a pamphlet with 
the above title intended to help our young sailors and soldiers, 
and you yourself commended it to the generosity of your 
readers. I asked for the sum of £500, towards which, I am 
glad to say, I have received about £200. Some of the con- 
tributions have been of a pathetic character: in my own 
diocese a number of poor mothers raised, on their own 
initiative, a sum of twelve shillings in halfpennies, because 
they said they felt that the book would be most useful to 
young fellows, and they themselves had sons at the front and 
were glad to feel that there was some care being taken of 
them. 

Requests for the pamphlet have been received from many 
parts of the Empire, and in some cases Chaplains of the 
Forces write to us that the only pity is that they did not have 
the pamphlet in their hands earlier for distribution. We 
have been applied to for the pamphlet by Captains of our 
great warships and by naval and military authorities at 
Gibraltar, in India, at Cape Town, and by the authorities of 
our overseas Expeditionary Forces. From one Continental 
city where there are many soldiers we received a letter saying : 
“Your pamphlet is admirable and exactly what we want, and 
one which we could circulate by thousands.” As a matter of 
fact, if I had a million copies I could dispose of them at once. 
I have His Majesty the King’s permission to say that he has 
read the booklet, and that he considers it deals with the matter 
ina very sensible and practical manner, and is bound to do 
good. 

Every day of my life I am in touch with our soldiers coming 
back wounded from the front. My admiration for them, my 
respect for them, and my gratitude to them increase each 
time I see them. There is nothing one would not do in order 





to try to keep these fine fellows in thorough health and 
strength of body, mind, and spirit. It is not because they 
face their temptations less bravely than they face the German 
Army that I ask for money to send them the pamphlet, but it 
is because at a very critical time in their lives they have to 
encounter an intensity of temptation to which they are not 
normally exposed. We have helped, through this pamphlet, 
the efficiency of our Army. I ask your readers to do what 
they can to enable us to go on with this good work.—I am 
Sir, &e., H. R. BrIrMINGHAM. 
Bishop's Croft, Birmingham. 





IRISH FRIENDS, PEACE, AND ENLISTMENT. 
(To tux Environ or tHe “ Srecrator.”’] 

Srr,—The fact that since the present awful war commenced 
several of its younger members had enlisted in the British 
Army caused the Yearly Meeting of the Society of Friends in 
Ireland, held in Dublin from the 28th ult. to the 4th inst., to 
devote much time to anxious and prayerful deliberation on 
this subject, and the following minute was adopted and issued. 
—I am, Sir, &c., Joun Pim 

Belfast. 

“ [Minute 38.|—We have had before our consideration at this 
Yearly Meeting the great subject of Peace, presented to us, as it has 
been, in an entirely new and fresh aspect in consequence of the disas- 
trous and lamentable war now raging on the continent of Europe, 
and also of the fact that some of our young men, in obedience, as 
they conscientiously believe, not only to the call of King and 
Country, but also to the call of God, have seen it right in varying 
forms to enlist in the armed forces of the Crown. We have care- 
fully considered our attitude towards these young Friends, and 
have arrived at the conclusion that our wisest course is to accord 
to them the fullest liberty of conscience in what they have 
thought it right to do; at the same time we fully maintain our 
adherence to the principles of Peace which our Religious Society 
has always held, and our belief that all war is contrary to the 
precepts and spirit of the Gospel. We would exhort our Friends 
not only to the upholding of our testimony against all war, when 
it takes the form of carnage and slaughter, but to seek to live in 
the spirit of our Divine Lord and Master, the Prince of Peace, 
towards all with whom we come in contact in the ordinary events 
and transactions of our daily life.” 








RONALD POULTON. 

[To rue Eprror or tus “Srecrator.”’| 
Sm,—Lieutenant R. W. Poulton Palmer, Royal Berkshire 
Regiment, the Times describes him as, and adds that he was 
probably the greatest Rugby three-quarter-back of all time. 
He was; and he was much more. At Rugby, at Oxford, at 
Reading, he concerned himself intimately with the lot of his 
less fortunate countrymen. “ Asa captain,” says the Times, 
“he was a born leader.” And to many of us it seemed that 
he was born to lead on fields other than those of international 
football. For recently he had inherited the position of a 
great captain of industry; while he had to the full that 
sympathy for Labour which comes from practical experience 
in the shop and long-enduring friendships begun in boys’ 
clubs, in mean streets, and cemented in many an August 
camp beside the sea. With him are buried hopes that will 
surely rise again. Indeed, his death is but a reminder of the 
abiding miracle. This young man had all the world can give 
—fortune, fair renown, excellence in the field and in the schools, 
the love of all who knew him, the respect of all who did not, 
and opportunity. He gave them all gladly, dying that the 
world might live, in the spirit of the man he was not ashamed 
to call Master. In our minds he leaves a fragrant memory, in 
our hearts a splendid hope.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ALFRED OLLIVANT. 
8 Bickenhall Mansions, Gloucester Place, W. 





BIRDS IN THE BATTLE AREA. 
[To tae Epiron or tus “Sprrctator.”] 
Srr,—A few days ago I noticed a letter in the Spec!ator 
written by some one who was concerned as to the welfare of 
the birds in the battle area in Belgium, and especially for the 
nightingales. We have had the most terrible battle here, the 
noise having been practically continuous all the time for twelve 
days. I have seen and heard large numbers (eight in one old 
garden) of nightingales living and singing where our guns 
are in position. As I write I can hear the blackbirds 
and thrushes singing, and the sparrows are carrying large 
pieces of straw about as though nothing were happening— 
and yet at the centre one of the heaviest cannonades I have 
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ever heard is in progress not three miles away, and the guns 
are firing on both sides and bebind this old chateau where I 
am writing.—I am, Sir, &c., a 





WOUNDED ALLIES RELIEF COMMITTEE, 

[To tae Epitor oF tue “ Srecrator.” | 
S1r,—I hope you will allow me to place before your readers 
the pressing claims of the Wounded Allies Relief Committee, 
of which I have the honour to be Chairman. The original 
object of this Committee, which was inaugurated immediately 
on the outbreak of the war, was the placing of wounded Belgian 
soldiers in homes on the English sea-coast. The inevitable 
developments of this work soon showed themselves in the 
establishment of a register of the men’s names, a post-office 
for such of their letters as could not be forwarded through 
ordinary channels, and later by the equipment of homes for 
the disabled. Nor does the Committee overlook the require- 
ments of the Belgian Army in the field, in the way of stores, 
motor-ambulances, and caravans fitted with hot baths and 
soup-kitchens. 

Very soon, moreover, it became apparent that Belgium was 
not the only ally with urgent needs. The sorely taxed medical 
resources of France and the typhus-ravaged cities of Serbia 
and Montenegro have in turn demanded attention—and have 
got it. The Committee now supports three hospitals in France, 
each treating well over a hundred cases weekly, and the 
French military authorities pay these institutions the compli- 
ment of sending to them the most severe cases. A typhoid 
hospital of a hundred beds is now being established at 
Kragujevac, the headquarters of the Serbian Army, and, 
acting on the report of its own Sanitary Commission, the 
Committee will shortly despatch a typhus unit to Montenegro. 

In this rough outline of its activities I have not mentioned 
numerous and substantial money grants to various institutions 
for the wounded in Belgium and France and to the Serbian 
Red Cross. I trust, however, that I have given some notion 
of the far-reaching work of the Committee and of its interest 
to all those who regard the welfare of our allies as the 
natural concern of this, an Allied country which has not 
suffered invasion. Subscriptions will be warmly welcomed by 
the Hon. Treasurer, T. O. Roberts, Esq. (manager), London 
County and Westminster Bank, 217 Strand, W.C.—I am, 
Sir, &c., SWAYTHLING, 

Chairman, Wounded Allies Relief Committee, 

Sardinia House, Kingsway, W.C. 





CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS FUND. 
(To tae Eprror or rae “Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—There are many claims upon the public generosity just 
now, and certain charities must be content ta stand back 
a while in favour of the various War Funds. I trust, how- 
ever, that an appeal on behalf of the Children’s Country 
Holidays Fund will not be regarded as ill-timed. While war 
is still raging it is incumbent upon us to look to the future, 
and to consider how best to repair the war wastage of the 
nation’s men. Nothing should be neglected which tends to 
promote the health of the rising generation. The fortnight’s 
holiday which it is our aim to provide for London’s elemen- 
tary-school children takes them from the stuffy, oppressive 
streets and courts into the fresh air of thecountry, and the utter 
change of environment brings with it a bracingand refreshing of 
mind and body which endure long after the holiday is ended. 
Usually about forty-six thousand children are sent away 
through the medium of the Children’s Country Holidays 
Fond. This year it is proposed to send away about half 
that number, selecting from the schools those children who 
most obviously need a change of air. The railway companies 
have been kind enough to show us the consideration that they 
have long accorded to the Fund, but owing to the increase in 
the cost of living it has been found necessary to raise the 
amount paid for each child’s board, and this fact will seriously 
affect our finance. For many of us there can be little pretence 
of holiday-making this summer, but we can see to it that some 
measure of happiness is assured to the children who cannot 
wholly escape the shadow which hangs over the nation. 
Cheques made payable to the Secretary should be sent to the 
Offices, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Francis Morris, Chairman. 

18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 








THE INVENTOR OF THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 

[To tHe Eprron or tHe “Srsrctatox.”]} 
Srr,—The Master of the Charterhouse really need have no 
fear that the claims of that well-known experimentalist, 
Stephen Gray, have been either overlooked or unappreciated, 
Gray’s work is quite well known to all who have any interest 
in, or information about, the history of electricity. Mr. J. J, 
Fahie’s popular History of the Electric Telegraph describes 
Gray’s experiments at length, and so do other text-books, 
The Encyclopaedia Britannica is not exactly a recondite work 
of reference, and in its ninth edition it devoted a column to 
an account of Gray’s work. In the volume of Abridgments 
to Specifications relating to Electricity and Magnetism, pub- 
lished by the Patent Office, there is a long introduction 
giving a really very good account of electrical investigators 
and experimenters from Otto Guericke (1675) down to 1858, 
the date of the first Atlantic cable. Full credit is given to 
Gray and his friend Wheeler. 

Your earlier correspondent’s letter about Ronalds I do not 
happen to have seen, but it is generally considered that 
Ronalds was the firsts man who made something which 
approached a practical electric telegraph; that is to say, an 
electrical apparatus by which signals could be transmitted. 
An interesting point about Ronalds’s telegraph is that when, in 
1816, he offered it to the Admiralty, Barrow, then Secretary 
to the Admiralty, wrote that “telegraphs of any kind are 
wholly unnecessary, and no other than the one now in use 
would be adopted.” 

I do not recall the lecture said to have been given in the 
Charterhouse by Dr. Benjamin (afterwards Sir Benjamin) 
Ward Richardson, but I formed one of a scanty audience at 
a lecture given by my old friend in the lecture theatre of the 
South Kensington Museum some time near the date mentioned. 
Richardson tried to reproduce Gray’s experiments, but without 
much success, because he neglected the necessary precaution 
of seeing that his apparatus was perfectly dry and thoroughly 
warm. Richardson was a most brilliant lecturer, but I do not 
think that he had any special knowledge of electricity, and 
he had not had much practice in experimental lecturing. 
Indeed, although I knew him very well, and have heard him 
lecture over and over again, I do not think he was ever very 
good with his experiments, nor indeed did he rely much upon 
them. Asa matter of fact, Gray’s apparatus had much tbe 
same sort of relation to that of Wheatstone as the steam 
engine made, or described, by Hero of Alexandria had to the 
steam engine of Watt. And yet the work both of Gray and 
of Hero deserves admiring record.—I am, Sir, &c., 

H. T. Woop, 

Royal Society of Arts, John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editer must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such insiances, or in the case of “ Letiers to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 








THE CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF VOLUNTEER 
TRAINING CORPS. 


LORD DESBOROUGH. 
Tion. Szcretary: PERCY A. HARRIS, Esq. 


Judges’ Quadrangle, Royal Courts of Justice 


(Carey Street entrance). 


PRESIDENT : 


Heap Oprricss: 





The aims and objects of this force are: 


(1) To encourage recruits for the Regular and Territorial Army. 

(2) To encourage men not of age for service in the ranks, or 
otherwise disqualified for service, to drill and learn the elements 
of musketry in their spare time. 

(3) To co-ordinate all existing organizations with similar objects 
and to promote uniformity in their rules and regulations. 


All inquiries for information should be addressed direct 
to the Hon. Secretarv at the above address, 
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THE “SPECTATOR” HOME GUARDS FUND. 


Sunscrrptions for this Fund should be sent to the 
Spectator Office, or direct to Messrs. Barclay and Co., 
Goslings’ Branch, 19 Fleet Street, London, E.C. Cheques 
should be made payable to the “ Spectator Home Guards 
Fund,” and crossed “ Barclay and Co., Goslings’ Branch.” 
Cheques sent direct to Messrs. Barclay and Co. should be 
crossed “ Spectator Home Guards Account.” All cheques 
received will be acknowledged in our columns. 
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POETRY. 





TO S. H, KILLED IN ACTION. 
(From His First ScCHOOLMASTER.) 


You, killed in action, leading men! 
I hardly yet believe it true: 

For me you're still the boy of ten, 
Blue-eyed and curly-haired, I knew, 


You looked so gentle and so mild, 
I wondered if you’d play your part, 
For schoolboy life is rough: you smiled, 
And straightway captured every heart. 


You played your part: you wrote your name 
Upon our simple annals clear, 

In field and form-room still the same, 
A knight without reproach or fear. 


We saw you go from strength to strength, 
Your praises loud on every lip, 

Until you crowned the whole at length 
By leaving with a Scholarship. 


The years passed by, and Oxford took 

The charge your Public School laid down; 
One happy year, and you forsook, 

When duty called, the magic gown, 


Of course you were the first to go, 
You never were the sort to shirk, 

That was no time for books, and so 
You turned to more important work. 


And is this all? was all in vain 
The life that you so early gave? 

And only, swept by wind and rain, 
Another British soldier's grave P 


We thought that radiant soul was meant 
For greater things—we should be sure 
No life is short that’s nobly spent, 
No hero’s death is premature. 


W. Srow. 








BOOKS. 


_——o—— 
DR. SVEN HEDIN WITH THE GERMAN ARMY.* 
Mr. Joun LANE need not have apologized ina special preface 
for publishing this book. It is a book which Englishmen will 
do well to read for several reasons. They will learn therein a 
good deal about the thorough organization of the German 
Army, and about the resolution and confidence which run, not 
merely through the German military caste, but through the 
whole German nation. We are struck by the instances of 
gaiety inthe German ranks. These seem more characteristic 
of our own men, but itis evident that there are other moods 
in the German Army than distilled hatred of Britain. 
Wellington used to say that before you can beat your enemy 
you must understand him. It is good for us to learn all we can 
about the Germans. If in doing so we have to face the annoy- 


° With the German Armies in the West. 
Translation from the Swedish by H. G. de Walterstorff, 
tions and 4 Maps. Londou: John Lane. [10s. 6d, net.] 





By Sven Hedin, Authorized 


With 119 Illustra- 


ance of reading, as we do in this book, a good deal of mis- 
directed platitude and much Jaudation of an Army which 
allowed Dr. Sven Hedin, the distinguished Swedish traveller, 
to see only what it wanted him to see, that seems to us to 
matter littleor nothing. Dr. Hedin calls himself a “ Northern 
Teuton,” and he frankly adopts the German point of view. 
He writes as though Britain in fighting against Germany 
were guilty of an anti-European and even anti-Christian act. 
He foretells that if Russia should be successful “culture” 
would be set back and the fate of Scandinavia would be sealed. 
Since this is his opinion it is important to know exactly what 
grounds he has for believing that the victory of Germany 
would be a good thing for the world—what evidence he offers 
that Germany is fighting for civilization. At this point we 
are bound to say that the reputation of Dr. Hedin will suffer 
a grave injury from this book. Our reason for saying this 
is not, of course, that the book is written against Englishmen. 
Englishmen do not mind that. Indeed, if we may judge 
others by ourselves, we should say that they distinctly like 
reading the opposite opinion, for they find it more novel and 
more instructive. The reason why we shall never be able to 
read Dr. Hedin’s books again with the old respect for his 
judgment is that he has allowed himself to be bamboozled 
by the Germans. Or if he has not been bamboozled he accepts 
in his heart the German doctrine of necessity. In either case 
our respect for him must be greatly diminished. 

The strange thing is that he writes with the same air of 
circumstantiality as in his other books, so that if we did not 
know for a fact what deeds Germany has committed in the 
war we should be an easy prey to what in other books we have 
judged to be his power of close observation. We believe that 
he is sincere in this book. But the more we believe in his 
sincerity the less do we esteem his independence and his 
reasoning powers. He was evidently flattered by a succession 
of distinguished hosts on the western front; the glory of their 
names and the simplicity of what they ate—all duly recorded 
—mounted to his head. He can scarcely keep calm in the 
presence of the Emperor for wonder and admiration. Accord- 
ingly he tells us that he never saw a cruel deed committed, 
and he does not believe that cruel deeds were committed, with 
the isolated exceptions that are likely to occur among all large 
armies. Every one was so charming, amiable, and fascinating. 
How could such people be cruel? He writes down every- 
thing that was told him on authority, never doubting that 
he has arrived at the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth. An interesting question arises out of all this. 
On the strength of what he saw, Dr. Hedin whitewashes the 
German nation. He does not exactly argue that frightfulness 
was justified. He tells us that, so far as he was able to see, it 
did not exist. In other words, he bases his case for Germany 
largely on a claim to humane qualities. We very much want 
to know, therefore, what he would say now that Germany has 
murdered the passengers in the ‘ Lusitania’ and has resorted 
to the typical expedient of savages in poisoning her enemies. 
We hope that he will write another book, and that Mr. Lane 
will not be too timid to publish it. To judge by the book before 
us, it will be much more likely to aid the cause of the Allies 
than that of Germany. 

Dr. Hedin spent a little less than two months on the western 
front. He started from Berlin armed with an “open sesame” 
pass and driven in a motor-car of the Volunteer Corps. The 
Staff were determined that this valuable witness should have 
everything made comfortable for him. At Luxemburg he 
dined with the Emperor. We quote from Dr. Hedin’s ecstatic 
description :— 

“Not even the little black and white ribbon of the Iron Cross 
adorns his breast. But it is nevertheless a fascinating and com- 
pelling personality, an urbane and courteous man of the world, 
that we see entering the room. It is a man whose quick intuition 
and superb powers of description reveal the observer and the artist, 
whose wise speech betrays the statesman, whose kindly manner 
betokens humility and sympathy and whose military, commanding 
voice indicates the master, accustomed to be obeyed. Happy is the 
people which especially in troubled times possesses such a leader, 
a chieftain round whom all gather in confidence and whose ability 
no one doubts. But it is also his eyes that possess a singular 
magnetic power, and which fascinate all when the Emperor enters. 
It is as if the whole room suddenly becamo lighter, when one 
meets the glance of the Emperor’s calm, blue eyes. They are 
wonderfully expressive. They bespeak first and foremost an iron 
will and unconquerable energy. They betray a certain melancholy 
at the thought that all may not understand that he is actuated 
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beneficial to his people. They also betray a sparkling wit, an 
intellect to which nothing human is foreign and a spirit of humour 
which is irresistible. They betoken honour, love of truth and a 
steadfast sincerity, firm and indomitable, the spirit of which 
penetrates to one’s very marrow as one meets his glance.” 


From this august presence Dr. Hedin was passed on to the 
Crown Prince. We are duly informed that he slept in a bed- 
room next to that of the Crown Prince, and for some days he 
watched the Fifth Army at Varennes. He next saw the 
Fourth Army, visited Sedan and Brussels, and arrived at 
Antwerp the day after its fall. He continued to Ostend, and 
visited Lille and Bapaume, where he saw a good many 
British prisoners. 
As for Louvain, Dr. Hedin says :— 


“The wave of vandalism which passed over a part of Louvain 

was let loose by the inhabitants themselves. The anger felt by 
the German soldiers at the treachery of the civil population is 
justified. The treacherous firing of franctireurs from behind 
bushes and windows, in the dusk and dark, is bound in the end to 
bring about reprisals, for the soldier reasons something like this: 
*The war must be conducted between soldiers, and when either 
party is defeated and the conqueror marches into the vanquished 
town, the civilians must not fire from windows on the troops 
entering. Andifthe nuisance cannot be checked in any other 
way, then the town must be punished.’ Such was the case with 
Louvain, which is an unfortified town and where not a single 
window-pane would have been broken, had not the franctireurs 
themselves brought about the destruction. Things actually went 
to such lengths that German soldiers who tried to extinguish the 
fire in the burning houses next to the Townhall, in order to save 
this valuable building, were shot down during their work by 
Sranctireurs. The German conduct of the war is severe, but it is 
not cruel. During the first stage of the war, when the troops had 
entered a town and burnt or demolished those houses from: which 
civilians had been shooting, solitary houses were often to be seen 
which remained untouched in the midst of the desolation. The 
doors of such remaining houses often bore, written in chalk and 
in asoldier’s hand, some such inscription as: ‘Here lives an aged 
couple,’ or: ‘Here lives an invalid who must be spared,’ or: 
‘There has been no firing from this house’; or again: ‘The 
inhabitants of this house are friendly people.’ Such houses aro 
then spared by the troops who come after. In the course of my 
narrative I shall have frequent occasion to mention traits of 
kindliness on the part of the German soldiers towards the local 
population, On the other hand, I have never either seen or heard 
of a single act of cruelty.” 
Dr. Hedin’s account does not, in short, vary from the German 
official explanation which was long agoexploded. The shooting 
of innocent persons because others are assumed to be guilty is 
a hideous barbarity, and is expressly forbidden by the laws of 
war. But then Dr. Hedin calmly writes—not, we ought to say, 
in respect of Louvain—that the war has “ demonstrated the 
impotence and futility of all conferences and conventions of 
Geneva, the Hague, and other places.” He looks on com- 
placently when “ jurisprudential sophistries are silenced” by 
the thunder of the guns. 

When Dr. Hedin tells us that prisoners in Germany are 
well treated we are painfully unimpressed. He bases his con- 
viction on the conversations he had with a few prisoners and 
on what he was told. Nowhere in the book does he speak of 
a German defeat, though he has heard of the Marne, since he 
mentions it. He is certain that Germany will win, and he 
sees nothing but humiliation ahead for Britain. Here are 
his reflections on the news that Mr. Asquith was about to 
start a campaign to educate public opinion on the issues of 
the war and the need for more men :— 

“And what is this new popular education going to turn out 
like? ‘The answer to this question is given in the English press 
evory day. It consists ina systematic suppression of the truth. 
Tho fatal and momentous reality which is slowly bringing England 
to the brink of a catastrophe must be concealed under an exceed- 
ingly severe prese and telegraph censorship. Of Hindenburg’s 
victories the English people have not the remotest idea. The 
realisation of the German operations in Poland is distorted into 
futile attempts to stop the victorious Russian march towards 
Berlin. The most shameful lies and malevolent calumnies are 
disseminated concerning the German Emperor. The Teutons are 
barbarians who must be crushed, and this laudable enterprise must 
be shared by the cultured peoples of Serbia, Senegambia, Monte- 
negro and Portugal. ‘The whole war is conducted on the English 
side on a foundation of distorted information and conscious 
untruths. The truth is as rare in the English press as lies are in 
the German. But do the people really believe all that is said in 
the English papers ? They do, blindly and absolutely. Of this I 
havo been convinced by letters received from England.” 

If the German Staff will kindly pass Dr. Hedin round again 
now that he necessarily knows more of the German conduct 
of war, and he wil! oblige us by writing another book, we shall 
be uble to determine more exactly whether we ought to con- 
demu his sincerity or his morals, 





AMERICAN ESSAYS.* 


In his brief introduction Professor Brander Matthews rightly 
—as we think—condemns as unfortunate and misleading “the 
customary antithesis between ‘American’ and ‘English’ 
literature.” As he puts it, “the works of Anthony Hamilton 
and Rousseau, Mme. de Staél and M. Maeterlinck are not 
more indisputably. a part of the literature of the French 
language than the works of Franklin and Emerson, of Haw. 
thorne and Poe are part of the literature of the English 
language.” Rightly, too, he insists on the possession of an 
indefinable and intangible but characteristic flavour by the 
American writers, and, while approving of Mr. Howells’s 
description of American literature as “a condition of English 
literature,” none the less maintains that it is distinctively 
American. Nobody can cavil at these generalizations, or at 
his remarks on the Protean character of the essay form, 
the essential charm of which resides in the fact that “ it is not 
formal, that it may be whimsical in its point of departure, 
and capricious in its ramblings after it has got itself under 
way.” These preliminary observations prompt us to antici- 
pate that the editor will construe his functions in a spirit of 
judicious latitude, and this anticipation is strengthened by 
his declaration that among these American essayists will be 
found all sorts and conditions of men, “poets adventuring 
themselves in prose, novelists eschewing story-telling, states- 
men turning for a moment to matters of less weight, men of 
science and men of affairs chatting about themselves and 
airing their opinions at large.” But when he comes to 
indicate the principles of exclusion we begin to have mis- 
givings. We have no objection to his ruling out set 
orations, but when he announces his intention of excluding 
purely literary criticism and fiction we begin to wonder how 
Addison would have fared if Professor Brander Matthews 
had edited an anthology of English essayists. When, however, 
we come to the body of the book we find that it has suffered 
quite as much from the process of inclusion as from that of 
exclusion. The editor, as we have seen, has specifically banned 
literary criticism, and there is not a single example of the 
work of Mr. Paul Elmer More, whose Shelburne Essays perhaps 
reach the high-water mark of contemporary American literary 
criticism, and whose delightful paper on “The Paradox of 
Oxford” would have been peculiarly appropriate for insertion 
in this collection. On what principle, therefore, the editor 
includes Poe’s famous analysis of the “Raven” we are 
at a loss to say, unless indeed it is to be regarded as an 
essay in aetiology; and we are confronted with a similar 
inconsistency in the case of Mr. Trent’s paper “On 
Translating the Odes of Horace.” At the same time, 
he has made an exception in favour of the drama, and 
inserted R. H. Dana’s study of Kean’s acting and Mr. Henry 
James’s genial survey of the stars of the Thédtre Frangais. 
Theodore Winthrop, who was cut off in his early prime 
in the first year of the Civil War, was a gallant and 
engaging figure, but “Our March to Washington,” by 
which he is represented in this volume, is simply good 
journalism—vivid staccato narrative. But amongst the errors 
of inclusion we rank highest the insertion of a number cf 
excellent, thoughtful, and suggestive papers of the “ publicist ” 
order: patriotic, didactic, instructive, we readily admit, but 
destitute of the qualities which Professor Brander Matthews 
has very correctly enumerated as the abiding characteristics of 
the true essay—* the familiar style and the everyday vocabu- 
lary, the apparent simplicity and the seeming absence of 
effort, the horror of pedantry, the scorn of affectation ... and 
the flavour of good talk and sprightly conversation.” To this 
category belong Dr. Eliot’s “ Five American Contributions to 
Civilization,” Thomas Wentworth Higginson’s “ Americanism 
in Literature,” and Senator Lodge’s “Colonialism in the United 
States.” As well-reasoned statements, surveys, or historical 
reviews they are admirable, but it is precisely the qualities 
which excite admiration which remove them from the category 
of the essay as illustrated by the best masters of that genre. 
Moreover, these long, solid, and academic utterances occupy 
space—some seventy-five pages, to be precise—which might 
have been profitably devoted to half-a-dozen representative 
American writers who are conspicuous by their absence. 
Professor Brander Matthews has sanctioned the dialogue 
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form in a specimen of Franklin’s “playful wisdom”; he 
might have gone a little further and fared no worse by 
including one of “Mr. Dooley’s” conversations with Hen- 
nessy. There is nothing by Mark Twain in the collection ; 
pothing, again, by Artemus Ward, though many of his papers, 
notably the delightful series which he contributed to Punch, 
have the true essence of the essay in them. It ought to have 
been possible, again, to find in the fugitive papers of Ambrose 
Bierce some example of that sardonic humour in which he 
excelled. And, lastly, the woman writers of America are 
entirely excluded, though Miss Agnes Repplier’s work, to 
mention only one name, certainly deserved consideration. 

But we must not end ona note of dissatisfaction. With all 
reservations, we owe Professor Brander Matthews gratitude for 
enabling us to renew our friendship with Washington Irving, 
Emerson, Holmes, Nathaniel Hawthorne, and Thoreau. 
Thoreau’s essay on “ Walking”—in spite of its length— 
is the best in the book, and worthy of the best company. 
Hawthorne’s paper on “Buds and Bird-Voices” is an 
exquisite salutation of the New England spring. But of all 
these elder essayists none appeals to usin this hour of trial 
more nearly than Oliver Wendell Holmes in his “ Bread 
and the Newspaper”—written during the war of 1861-65. 
All that he says about war simplifying our mode of being, 
melting away petty social distinctions and sectarian barriers, 
and bringing strange and extraordinary things to the surface 
is as true now as it was fifty years ago :— 

“A young man was drowned not very long ago in the river 
running under our windows, A few days afterwards a field-piece 
was dragged to the water’s edge, and fired many times over the 
river. We asked a bystander, who looked like a fisherman, what 
that was for. It was to ‘ break the gall,’ he said, and so bring the 
drowned person to the surface. A strange physiological fancy and 
a very odd non sequitur; but that is not our present point. A 
good many extraordinary objects do really come to the surfaco 
when the great guns of war shake the waters, as when they roared 
over Charleston harbour. Treason came up, hideous, fit only to 
be huddled into its dishonourable grave. But the wrecks of 
precious virtues, which had been covered with the waves of pros- 
perity, came up also. And all sorts of unexpected and unheard-of 
things, which had lain unseen during our national life of fourscore 
years, came up and are coming up daily, shaken from their bed by 
the concussions of the artillery bellowing around us. ... What- 
ever miseries this war brings upon us, it is making us wiser, and, 
we trust, better. Wiser, for we are learning our weakness, our 
narrowness, our selfishness, our ignorance, in lessons of sorrow 
and shame. Better, because all that is noble in men and women 
is demanded by the time, and our people are rising to the standard 
the time calls for. For this is the question the hour is putting to 
each of us: Are you ready, if nu be, to sacrifice all that you 
have and hope for in this world, that the generations to follow you 
may inherit a whole country whose natural conditions shall be 
peace, and not a broken province which must live under the per- 
petual threat, if not in the constant presence, of war and all that 
war brings with it? If we are all ready for this sacrifice, battles 
may be lost, but the campaign and its grand object must be won.’ 





ASPECTS OF WAR.*® 

A DISTINGUISHED South American diplomatist, Sejior 
Santiago Pérez Triana, who was at one time Colombian 
Minister in London, has collected under the appropriate 
title of Aspectos de la Guerra' a number of articles on the 
present war which he contributed to Hispania, a Spanish 
monthly review published in London. We are grateful to 
him for this able endeavour to place the British case clearly 
and cogently before Spanish-speaking people on both sides of 
the Atlantic. As a specimen of his attitude, we may translate 
his powerful indictment of Prussian militarism :-— 


“ Prussia, and under Prussia all Germany, have lived solely for 
war, with a bellicose ardour which has steadily increased since the 
days of Jena and Waterloo. They have modelled their standard 
of life on military science, suppressing the moral conception of 
justice and replacing it by regarding victory as the supreme law 
and final justification. They have placed their soldiers as a 
privileged caste above the civil law, and have made the military 
uniform a sacred garb which covers not only arbitrariness, but 
even crime—the worst feature of which is not what has actually 
been done, but what might have been done. They have thrown 
aside every precept or commandment that curbs greedy appetite ; 
they have destroyed the faith of mankind in given word or 


* (1) As de la Guerra. Por Santiago Pérez Triana, Londres: 
Hispania, 7 Sicilian Avenue, W.C.—(2) La Guerre Vue d'une Ambulance. Par 
FAbbé Félix Klein. Paris: Armand Colin. [3 fr. 30 ¢.J]——(3) A Surgeon 
Belgium. By H. S. Souttar, London: Edward Arnold. [8s. 6d. net.}—— 
~ Aircraft in the Great War. By Claude Grahame- White and Harry Harper. 

ion: T. Fisher Unwin. ([7s. 6d, net.]——(5) The British Army. By 
Ww. G. Clifford. London: A. and C. Black. [1s. 6d, net.]——(6) Britain's 
Territorials in Peace and War. By F. A. M. Webster. London: Sidgwick and 
Jackson, fig. net. }——{7) Things to Know about the War, London: C. A. 
Pearson, [ls, net, } 
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pledged honour, and have turned the songs of their poets and the 
thoughts of their philosophers to merely academic utterances 
which have no bearing upon actual life. ‘They have directed their 
national conscience by the ludicrous and devilish belief in the vast 
superiority of the German to all other races, fascinating the 
popular will by the piratical corollary: ‘Since we are superior to 
all other men, it is our right to take whatever pleases us of their 
possessions. Those who refuse to abandon their goods quietly are 
thieves, and it is our duty to exterminate them.’ It is thus that 
Germany lays claim to the colonies of other nations—her ‘place 
in the sun ’—to part of France and all Belgium, and Holland next, 
and soon, very soon, American territories.” 

The Abbé Félix Klein? has published a most interesting 
account of the war as seen from an ambulance—the American 
Hospital at Neuilly, to which he was attached in his clerical 
capacity, where he received many thrilling tales from the lips 
of men newly broken by the wheels of battle, and where— 
though he is too modest to say so—his devoted services have 
been of the greatest comfort and assistance to many of his 
co-religionists. Few who take up his book will be able to lay 
it aside until they have finished it; it is charmingly written, 
and a veracious record of a most striking experience. We 
may quote, as a pendant to the extract given above, what 
the Abbé Klein notes in his diary, under date of August 7th, 
about the action of England. It is probably representative 
of the view taken at the time by the most enlightened 
Frenchmen :— 

“T learnt yesterday evening that the English—though nothing 
has been said about it—have been landing for two days. General 
French—it was a happy fate which chose his Gallic name—will be 
able to bring over all the more soldiers because the sovereign 
island has no need to keep them at home, Lord Kitchener having 
yesterday proposed to enlist 500,000 men. With such a War 
Minister at London, such a General on the Continent, and all 
arrangements made in advance with our General Staff, Great 
Britain does more than bring us absolute security by sea; she 
gives us also assistance on land which will grow increasingly 
valuable as time goes on. Long live the land of my affection! 
‘Hurrah for old England !’ ” 


“England has done her utmost to ward off the catastrophe, as 
Sir Edward Grey has proved by documentary evidence with a 
frankness which cautious Germany cannot smile at... . England 
wished for peace because the evils of war horrified her. Now that 
honour and interest have driven her into war she will go on to 
the end; she will not desist till she has conquered, and her 
victory will be united with ours. She will not yield to William IT. 
any more than she yielded to Napoleon; and this time, as Mr, 
Asquith has said, there is no Napoleon in the field.” 

Mr. Souttar,3 who was Surgeon-in-Chief to the Belgian 
Field Hospital during the first three months of the war, has 
made of his experiences a book which will be of great interest 
to his colleagues. He clearly brings out the remarkable novelty 
of this war—from a medical standpoint—in the fact that 
well-equipped hospitals were so close to the firing line that 
many lives were saved by prompt operations which must 
almost certainly have been lost if it had been necessary to 
transport severely wounded men for any considerable distance. 
To the layman the most remarkable fact given in Mr. 
Souttar’s book relates to the “open-air” treatment of septic 
wounds. Itis well known that the greatest danger to the 
wounded man—apart from the immediate shock and loss of 
blood—arises from the bacteria which hasten to infest his 
wounds before they come under the surgeon’s hands :— 

“Thero is one way,” says Mr. Souttar, “in which all such in- 
fections may be defeated—by plenty of fresh air, or, better still, 
by oxygen. We had some very striking proofs of this, for in 
several cases the wounds were so horribly foul that it was 
impossible to tolerate their presence in the wards; and in these 
cases we made it a practice to put the patient in the open air, of 
course suitably protected, and to leave the wound exposed to the 
winds of heaven, with only a thin piece of gauze to protect it. The 
results were almost magical, for in two or three days the wounds 
lost their odour and began to look clean, whilst the patients lost 
all signs of the poisoning which had been so marked before. It 
may be partly to this that we owe the fact that we never had a 
case of tetanus. In all cases we treated our wounds with solutions 
of oxygen, and we avoided covering them up with heavy dress- 
ings; and we found that this plan was successful as well as 
economical,” 

No feature of the present war is more striking than the use 
of aircraft, which represent an altogether novel development 
in military science, and have in some degree revolutionized the 
art of strategy by largely eliminating the element of surprise. 
Messrs. Grahame-White and Harper‘ have produced a most 
readable work on this subject, incorporating practically all 
that has been authoritatively published about the feats of the 
Allied airmen, and adding to this information popular but 
accurate descriptions of the problems and instruments of 
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flight. We can strongly recommend this volume to all who 
wish to understand the work which aeroplanes are now doing 
at the front. Not the least interesting chapter is that devoted 
to the “ fléchette ” which the French aerial service introduced 
to notice. This silent and deadly weapon is a small steel arrow, 
about seven inches long and one-third of an inch in diameter, 
sharply pointed at one end, whilst the other end is hollowed 
out on four sides so as to be cruciform in section and to ensure 
the arrow falling vertically. These arrows are packed in 
boxes of fifty, made so as to release them simultaneously 
on the palling of a string, when the arrows descend in 
an irregular stream, acquiring sufficient velocity to bury 
themselves in the body of any man whom they strike. 
A single discharge of these arrows on a squadron of German 
cavalry is stated to have killed and wounded no less 
than thirteen men, besides horses. This new weapon, which 
comes out of the air without warning, and is heralded by no 
sound or visible discharge, is said to have proved quite 
demoralizing to bodies of troops against whom it was employed 
—so demoralizing, indeed, that its use has been stigmatized as 
unfair by the Germans, though we cannot ourselves see why 
it should be considered less sportsmanlike than shrapnel, 
Black Marias, petrol-sprayers, or poison-gases. 

The last three books on our list do not call for extended 
notice. Mr. Clifford’s book, The British Army,’ belongs to 
what is oddly called “The Peeps Series,” and is a popular 
history with brightly coloured illustrations. We are glad to be 
able to praise Mr. Webster’s sympathetic and well-written 
account of the Territorial Forces.6 We should add that 
Things to Know about the War? contains many inexcusable 
errors in facts which are easy to ascertain from the official 
manuals, whilst the author’s extraordinary description of a 
“land mine” on p. 40 can only have been evolved from his 
imagination. 





SOME MODERN FRENCH BOOKS. 

[CoMMUNICATED. | 
Owrne no doubt to universal military service, the publica- 
tion of books, except of those connected with the war, 
practically ceased in Paris during the past autumn and 
winter. Even the appearance of so important a war history 
as M. Hanotaux’s Histoire lllustrée de la Guerre, to be printed 
in more than fifty parts (Gounouilhou, Ifr. each part), which 
began early in the autumn of last year, has not when I write 
extended to more than a quarter of that number. It is, I 
need hardly say, a publication of great interest and value. 
The name of M. Hanotaux is guarantee enough for strength 
of style and clearness of view. The history promises to be 
most thorough and complete, beginning with a full descrip- 
tion and recent political chronicle of each of the European 
nations engaged in the war, and thus leading up in strong, 
swift sequence to the story.of the war itself. The illustrations, 
of which each number has several, both full-page and in the 
text, are striking and appropriate. Owing to their foreign 
origin, they are different in subject and character from most 
of those to be met with in English papers and other 
periodicals, The four volumes which M. Hanotaux’s work is 
expected to make will be a real addition to our libraries after 
the war. 

Sous les Obus et dans les Caves: Notes d’une Bombardée de 
Reims (Beauchesne, 75c.) is a title which speaks for itself. 
Mile. Alice Martin’s pamphlet is a record of personal 
experience worth many worked-up descriptions of the suffer- 
ings of the city and the ruin of the Cathedral. One would 
like to quote her account of her first view of the burning 
Cathedral, “ flambant comme une torche géante.” She could 
then still rejoice that the thirteenth-century vaulting had 
resisted the German shells. I fear that comfort is denied 
her now. 

Turning to other literature, I shall mention a few books 
most of which appeared immediately before the war, their 
sales being affected by it more or less, and the difficulty and 
delay of procuring any French books in England much 
increased. 

One always turns back with joy and relief to Mme. de 
Sévigné. And, by the by, it is to be remembered that during 
all that great literary time of the seventeenth century France 
was at war: the writers who had their large share in making 
modern France wrote and lived, though under conditions 





very different from ours, while first Richelieu, then 
Louis XIV., were fighting Europe. Mme. de Sévigné and 
her friends and relations lost many a loved young hero on 
the field of glory. Here, as in so many other ways, they 
were in sympathy with us. Of all the books that have 
grown out of her letters, this by Mme. Mary Duclaux, 
Madame de Sévigné: Textes Choisis et Commentés (Plon- 
Nourrit, lfr. 50c.), is one of the most attractive. It igs 
divided into ten parts, large extracts from the letters being 
included in each part, illustrating the periods of Mme. de 
Sévigné’s life and the chief interests of each; her youth, 
marriage, friendships, her daughter and son, country life at 
her beloved Les Rochers, town life at the Hétel Carnavalet, 
family affairs, old age and last days at Grignan. No words 
of mine are needed to prove that Mme. Duclaux has treated 
this most fascinating of subjects with her accustomed grace 
and charm. 

A new and enlarged edition of M. Funck-Brentano’s famous 
book, Légendes et Archives de la Bastille, with an interesting 
preface by M. Sardou (Hachette, 3fr. 50c.), will be welcomed 
by lovers of truthful history. Here we have the real Bastille 
described without fear or favour; and if the social laws 
of those days entailed the unjust captivity of some 
harmless persons, their life in the old fortress, as a rule, 
was preferable to that of innocent aliens now imprisoned 
in Germany. 

M. Maurice Donnay’s biographical and critical study, Alfred 
de Musset (Hachette, 3fr. 50c.), has the clearness and brilliancy 
to be expected from a distinguished Academician. He studies 
Musset both in his poetry and his prose; of the latter he has 
a specially high opinion. He dwells on the graceful wit and 
fancy, the originality and sincerity, the wonderful quality of 
art, which explain the writer’s “incomparable charm” and 
place him among the classics. 

Two very pleasant and interesting books of European 
travel gain importance from the fact that such journeys could 
not be made now and will never be made again as far as some 
of their objects are concerned. Mme. Bulteau, “ Femina,” 
published last year under her pseudonym of “Jacque 
Vontade” the lively story of a tour including Belgium, 
Holland, Germany, and Italy. Her descriptions, with their 
touches of history and biography, are particularly charming, 
and make Un Voyage (Grasset, 3fr. 50c.) decidedly a book 
to be read. In La Valise Bouclée (Fasquelle, 3fr. 50c.) 
M. Alexandre Hepp carries us from Algeria to Russia, 
then to Constantinople, touching at St. Helena by the 
way, then from Strasburg into Bulgaria, and so to 
Frohsdorff and Vienna, ending his journeys for the present 
at Nancy—“ce boulevard de la Patrie qu’on appelle la 
Frontiére.” 

M. de Tinseau’s novels never fail to be amusing, though 
one may miss the brilliancy of such early ones as Le Secré- 
taire de la Duchesse. Of late years he has transported us 
more than once across the Atlantic, and Otto de Wangel, the 
hero of La Deuxitme Page (Calmann-Lévy, 3fr. 50c.), brings 
home from this journey an attractive young wife. Their 
story is a pretty idyll of cloud and sunshine. Both the 
chivalrous Frenchman and the ardent American girl deserve 
its happy ending. Among the French women novelists of 
to-day there are few more distinguished, in her own delicate 
style, than Mme. Lucie Delarue-Mardrus. She is also a poet; 
and this fact shows itself evidently in Un Cancre (Fasquelle, 
Sfr. 50c.), the story of a young man of noble birth whose 
widowed mother sells the lonely old Norman chiteau and 
marries a Parisian avocat. Her boy, given up as a dunce by 
family and masters both, is sent back to Normandy, and 
works like a peasant on the farm that had belonged 
to his ancestors. How refining influences reached him 
there, and how the real genius of the despised “cancre” 
worked its way to the light, is told in an interesting and 
touching story. The picture of provincial town life drawn 
by M. Louis Noél in Autour d'une Fortune (Grasset, 3fr. 50c.) 
is by no means an attractive one. At the same time it is 
clever and amusing. The retired grocer Pedoue, elected @ 
Deputy in opposition to the Radical doctor, is a good portrait 
of a decent bourgeois. Money-grubbing as he is, a reader 
takes his part and his wife’s against their supremely sordid 
neighbours and relations. It is to be hoped that this kind 
of civic life may be reformed and purified by the new 
spirit abroad in France now. In De la Terreur au Consulat 
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(Emile-Paul, 3fr. 50c.) M. Ernest Daudet gives us more of his 
vivid inter-Revolutionary sketches. It would be difficult to 
fnd a more striking picture of peaceful lives ending in 
undeserved tragedy than “ La Religieuse Errante,” the longest 
story in this volume. 

M. Henry Bordeaux has never done anything more delightful 
than La Nouvelle Croisade des Enfants (Flammarion, 3fr. 50c.). 
Written for his own children, this little religious romance 
should be enjoyed by many others, and perbaps still more by 
grown-up people. It is based, of course, on the sad old story 
of the Children’s Crusade in the thirteenth century; but it is 
in itself neither sad nor of old time. In it a band of quite 
modern children set off from a village in Savoy on a 
pilgrimage to Rome. All but two fall out by the way. 
Annette and Philibert actually succeed in joining the 
organized pilgrimage of French children received by Pius X., 
and in Rome they are found by their distracted father and 
mother, the curé of their village, and the sceptical sclidol- 
master, whose teaching of history inspired the romantic plan. 
The style of the book is even more fascinating than its 
subject. E. 





THE PLAYS OF ANDREYEFF.* 
ANDREYEFF, a man of about forty-five, is one of the two or 
three outstanding figures among the present generation of 
Russian writers. His reputation may be less to-day than it 
was a few years ago, but nevertheless it would be absurd to 
deny his importance, and any appreciation of modern 
Russian literature which left him out of account must 
be incomplete. To English readers, however, he is always 
likely to remain unsympathetic and repugnant, for, even 
though we conceded that his intentions were essentially 
honest and high-minded, the depth of the pessimism which 
forms his most congenial atmosphere would be too much 
for most of us. A number of his prose stories have already 
appeared in English—one of them, The Red Laugh, a horrible 
aketch on the theme of war, has just been reprinted (T. Fisher 
Unwin, 2s. net)—but his plays have hitherto been obtainable 
only in American editions. It is unlucky that the two 
volumes now given to us should overlap. Andreyeff’s best- 
known drama, The Life of Man, occurs in both, and we should 
have been very glad to be given one of the others in 
exchange for it—Anathema, for instance, or the more recent 
Thought, or even the topical play upon Belgium’s martyrdom 
that was being acted in Russia last winter. But at any rate 
we now have some opportunity of forming a judgment upon 
Andreyeff's dramatic work. What we are given in these 
volumes is all of a “symbolic” character. It has a little in 
eommon with Maeterlinck, but much more with the later work 
of Strindberg, and it shows us the full flood of the reaction in 
Rassia against the extremo realism of Tchekboff and the early 
days of the Moscow Art Theatre. The Life of Man is a modern 
“morality” (Andreyeff has said that it originated from a 
second-hand account of Everyman), and shows us symbolically 
the whole of human eristence in its five short acts. In The 
Black Maskers the symbolism is more obscure, but it seems to 
echo the Greek notion of #S8p:s with its disastrous consequences. 
The Sabine Women, a lighter play, symbolizes the political 
parties of Russia. The Sabines, who represent the “ Cadets,” 
or moderate reformers, always march into battle with, first, 
two steps forward and, then, one step backward. Their drill- 
sergeant addresses them thus :— 

“Two steps forward! One step backward! Two steps forward! 
One step backward! The first two steps are designed to indicate, 
Sabines, the unquenchable fire of our stormy souls, the firm will, 
the irresistible advance, ‘The step backward symbolizes the step 
of reason, the step of experience and of the mature mind. In 
taking that step we ponder the outcome of our acts. In taking it 
we also maintain, as it were, a close bond with tradition, with our 
ancestors, with our great past. History makes no leaps, and we, 
Sabines, at this great moment, we are history! Trumpeters, 
trumpet!” [And so they march triumphantly across the stage— 
two steps forward, one step backward. } 

It will be seen, then, that Andreyeff is not invariably a 
pessimist; nor, as readers of his stories will know, is he 
always a symbolist. “ Every work,” he has said, “should be 
written in the style which it demands. . . . Iam not the slave 
of either symbolism or realism, but they are my servants.” 





“ Rate ay By Leonid Andreyeff. Translated by Clarence L. Meader and 
Fred Newton Scott. London: Duckworth and Co. a The Life of 
Man. By Leonidas Andreiev. ‘Translated by C. J. Hogarth. London: George 
[ 2s. 6d. net.] 
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This is a most sensible rule of work, and it must be borne in 
mind by those who fear that they may find a lack of variety 
in the present selection of plays. They will find relief, too, 
from the possible monotony of the symbolism in the vivid and 
multifarious imagination which is perhaps Andreyeff’s highest 
quality. From his pessimism, in spite of The Sabine Women, 
they must not expect to escape so easily. May we boldly 
recommend them not to take it too seriously? When the 
gloom is “ piled on” so monstrously “thick” we can afford to 
smile at it. The popular definition of a pessimist may even 
be turned inside out, and we may almost say that “an 
optimist is a man who lives with a pessimist.” Our minds 
will always react against extreme views of either sort. 





WHAT I SAW IN BERLIN.*® 

Tae work before us is a reprint of certain articles which 
appeared in the Evening News, together with a good deal of 
new matter. The writer, who seems to be an Italian, has, for 
reasons which he does not disclose, visited during the war 
almost all the European capitals, including two visits to 
Berlin. His sympathies are strongly British, but at the same 
time he draws what we believe to be atrue picture of what he 
saw. He does not attempt to make out that the people in the 
German capital are dying of hunger or are as yet tired of the 
war. Yet if we compare his account of Berlin in October 
with that of Berlin at the end of December, it is impossible 
not to draw the conclusion that the Germans are on the down- 
grade, and that, unconsciously if not consciously, the people 
know it. To put it in another way, Berlin only keeps up its 
spirits because its inhabitants deliberately refuse to face the 
facts, and live upon the emasculating food of home-made 
optimism. 

Though the book is distinctly light in character, and makes 
no claim to be a serious contribution to war literature, it is 
quite good reading. Some of the most readable chapters 
are those devoted to Constantinople and to the minor States. 
For example, the chapter on Holland shows very accurately 
the fine and wise temper which the Dutch have exhibited 
under the terrible strain of the war. No nation was ever 
placed in a more cruelly difficult position than Holland, but 
ber people have come well out of the ordeal. The chief duty 
which fell to them was that of assisting their unfortunate 
Belgian neighbours, and this they have done with a hospitality 
which can only be described as noble. The passage with which 
the chapter on Holland ends is well worth quoting: “The 
simple and noble manner in which the Dutch have given all 
they could to the refugee Belgians, will certainly kill for ever 
the century-long jealousies which were still alive a few months 
ago.” 

Only in the chapters on Belgium do we get near to the 
central horrors of the war. In the chapter on Louvain the 
writer makes a remark which, again, is worth quoting. He 
points out that in this unhappy town the Germans “ surpassed 
Nero” :— 

“ While the town was still burning all the population, regard- 
less of age or sex, was arranged ina single line near Mont César. 
And then the most dreadful thing happened. The Romans, to 


subdue soldiers’ rebellions, invented a punishment which aiways 
seemed to the world the limit of cruelty—decimation. ‘The 
Germans at Louvain did the same thing, but they beat the 
Romans. Every third man was the victim. I met a gentleman 


who had been twice through this ordeal. He was still young, but 
his hair was grey, and his eyes had in them a far-off expression of 
terror. Near the cathedral somebody pointed out to me a young 
woman gone mad through having lost her husband and brother in 
this way.” 

The author adds that in order to make the burning of Louvain 
easier the Germans took the fire-engines and used them to 
deluge the town with petrol allied to some other combustible 
recently devised in Berlin. Another chapter, that on Malines, 
also touches upon the Belgian horror :— 

“But what happened in the towns is nothing compared with 
what happened in the country. There, far from the control of 
high officers, the blonde beast has given way to all the brutal 
follies of which the Hun is now known to be capable. I have 
seen and heard things that disgust keeps me from writing; things 
ecmpared with which the excesses of the French Revolution, the 
bloodthirsty pleasures of some barbarian kings, the exploits of 
some notorious brigands, are but the A BC of an art in which 
the German army has certainly reached the highest possible 
standard of perfection.” 


*wWhat I Saw in Berlin and other FRuropean Capitals during Wartime, By 
“ Piermarini,” sveleigh Nash, (5s, net. ] 
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YARNS OF A WIND-JAMMER.* 

THE vivacious author of Sea-Pie went to sea in 1877 as boy- 
cook on a Grimsby fishing smack. In the course of the next 
sixteen or seventeen years he obtained a wide experience of 
life on the old-fashioned sailing ships—or “ wind-jammers,” 
as their crews call them with a kind of contemptuous affection 
—which steam has now nearly displaced from the ocean. The 
yarns with which his new book is filled were heard from the 
lips of many grizzled, wise, but unlettered Ulysses of the sea 
—‘‘some born to the hard and roving life, others bred into it 
by preference, and showing generally by act and word that 
they were fish of other waters and never at ease properly in 
their present one, ‘come-downers’ in whose blood the song of 
the Avernus highway was ever ringing, natural cut-throats 
from both up and down the social ladder.” The olla podrida 
which he bas made of all these stories, collected “ on the high 
seas in quiet dog-watches lit by a tropic moon, in caravan- 
serais (eastern and western), by camp fires, in hospital and 
elsewhere,” is called by the even more appropriate name of the 
famous nautical dish—probably as old as Jason and his 
Argonauts—for which Mr. Patterson gives the following 
delectable recipe :— 

“The real thing is made by layering the bottom of a big fish- 
kettle with a well-seasoned mixture composed of small cubes of 
lean meat of different sorts, onions, vegetables, and peas or beans. 
This is covered entirely with a slab of paste (the ‘deck ’) ; another 
layer follows, then another slab, and so on, to a ‘ three-decker ’ or 
*four-decker,’ according to the number of hungry men and boys 
who await it in impatience. Finally, a hole is made through the 
middle of the ‘decks’ and layers for the purpose of supplying 
each ‘deck’ with boiling water during the two or three hours of 
cooking.” 

We need not hesitate to say that Mr. Patterson’s book is 
quite as appetizing as its culinary prototype. His opening 
chapter gives an insight into the life of the deep-sea fisher- 
man which is quite the best thing of its kind since Mr. Kipling 
glorified the Yankee cod-fishers in Captains Courageous. 
Mr. Patterson well defines the difference between the occupa- 
tions of land and sea :— 

“Life on the bitter North Sea was a hard struggle against 
adverse elements, such a struggle as only dominant perseverance 
and the optimism of youth could tackle with success. To the 
majority of us youngsters, however, and to some grown men whom 
I met in those years, life on shore was a miserable hand-to-mouth 
existence from the cradle to the grave—a string of frothings and 
wearyings, of coughs and hollow cheeks, of petty jealousies and 
family bickerings. Beyond the Humber there might be chilled 
limbs and the straining of muscles, discomfort at times and occa- 
sionally danger; but with those features of life we had freedom 
from callous competition and largely from the envy of one’s fellows. 
There we got a glow on our cheeks, rude health in our minds and 
bodies, and had the joyous feeling of a bounding craft under our 
fect. On land it was a case of lingering sicknesses and slow 
death ; out there—a speedy severance, if the end came there, then 
# long, long rest.” 

At his best Mr. Patterson reminds us strongly of Herman 
Melville, in whose gallery of portraits the resourceful and 
much-enduring “Shivers” would find himself completely at 
home. 





TWO SPANISH HOUSES.+ 
Lapy Moreton introduces her readers to a society of which 
most of them know little, the great Spanish families 
of the sixteenth century. Her hero is Don Martin of 
Aragon, a descendant of John IL, King of Aragon, and 
so a remote cousin as well as “a playmate” of Philip IL. 
His father, Don Alonzo Felipe, was a man of great 
force of character, and contended not unequally with 
Charles V. In the Cortes of the three Spanish kingdoms 
in 1533 he gave his vote against a proposal of the Emperor's 
which he thought destructive of the liberties of Aragon, 
and the rest of the Assembly followed his lead. There- 
upon Charles sent for him, dragged him across the room by 
the shoulder, and put him out of the door. Before the 
door could be shut Don Alonzo said: “I am not a vassal 
towards whom your Majesty should behave thus.” At this 
Charles recovered himself and gave Don Alonzo his hand to 
kiss, but only with the warning: “A vassal who has seen his 
King so angry must not appear again in his presence.” The 
vassal took him at his word and went off to his castle. The 





* Sea-Pie. By J. E. Patterson, London: Max Goschen. [7s. 6d. net. 


+ A Playmate of Philip II, By Lady Moreton. London: John e. 
[10s. 6d. net.] 





Cortes retaliated by suspending all business, and Charles 
thought it best to send a highly conciliatory message to his old 
servant. Don Martin seems to have been a much less resolute 
person than his father. Indeed, Lady Moreton describes him 
as “a man who appears never to have done anything for 
himself when there was any one at hand to do it for him.” 
Certainly the habit of doing anything for himself was early 
checked. The circumstances of his marriage were unfor- 
tunate. He was two months short of fourteen when the 
marriage articles with Dojia Luisa de Borja were signed, 
though the marriage did not take place till two years later, 
The bride was just double her husband’s age, and any inclination 
towards the married state had been checked by her conventual 
bringing up and her strong desire to become a nun. Still, she 
made him an excellent wife, and her management of an intrigue 
which she discovered some years after the marriage was both 
kindly and Christian. The Spanish branch of the Borgias 
was a striking contrast to the Italian branch. Of Doja 
Luisa’s father, the third Duke of Gandia, we read that his 
benevolence was great; he gave a third part of his fortune 
in alms, and on the feast of the patron saint of each 
child “the boys of the family gave a dinner to two 
poor men and the girls to two poor women.” His eldest 
son, who succeeded him in the dukedom, was a friend of 
Ignatius Loyola, and after the death of his wife he resigned 
his title and estates to his eldest son and joined the Jesuit 
Order. He became their third General, and was eventually 
canonized as St. Francis Borgia. Don Martin’s last years were 
clouded by the tragic history of his eldest son, Don John, who 
became furiously jealous of his young wife and deliberately 
condemned her to death after a pretended trial. Her relations 
had great influence at Court, and Don John when taken was 
handed over to the brother of the murdered woman and 
executed by the orders of his old “playmate.” Lady Moreton 
has added some interesting photographs from portraits of 
members of the two families by a little-known painter, 
Rolam de Mois, and one of Philip II. from the picture of him 
by Titian now in America. 





FICTION. 





UNOFFICIAL.* 
Novets with a war motive are already beginning to pour 
from the press. Mr. Bohun Lynch, however, has wisely 
abstained from any premature attempt to extract picturesque 
or romantic material from the welter of the campaign: he is 
rather concerned with the psychological aspect of the war as 
it affects a particular type. To speak roughly, his novel 
describes the gradual development of the sense of patriotic 
self-sacrifice in a man of artistic temperament, hampered by 
peculiar conditions, The narrator has not the excuse of age 
or physical disability for hanging back. He is young, big and 
strong, and a good shot with a rifle. Even in the early stages 
of the war it is borne in on him that nothing is the same as 
usual. His “absurd little world” has been taken away from 
him. “ Merriness and dilettantism in any sustained degree 
have become impossible.” He is envious of those who have 
gone, and filled with remorse for his earlier patronizing con- 
tempt of his Philistine and athletic friends. He recognizes 
that “Simple Faith, which is amazingly efficacious in a tight 
corner, and Norman Blood, which races through veins to 
get itself spilt, have at length asserted their supremacy over 
Money, which, though indispensable, is exceedingly eager to 
forget itself.” Yet he remains, and lives in comfort on the 
proceedsof “potboiling”—by drawing sentimental war pictures 
for a paper owned and edited by “one of those dreadful people 
who thoroughly understand how to make money, but whose 
pose it is to be ashamed of himself.” The ordeal of 
his humiliation becomes heavier every day. His relations 
begin to look askance at him. He cannot travel in a 
’bus without incurring hostile scrutiny. He feels that 
it is “in vile taste to live in a nice room in comfort, 
when thousands upon thousands were living in the appalling 
horror of the trenches.” The society of his particular 
friend, a lame man, becomes almost intolerable from bis 
friend’s curiosity as to the motives which restrain him from 
volunteering for active service. And then the real reason is 
revealed. The narrator is not a coward or a pacificist: but be 





® Unoficial, By Bohun Lynch, London: Martin Secker. [6s.] 
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bas drifted, more from chivalry than passion, into the position 
of protector of the deserted wife of an ill-conditioned friend. 
She is destitute of resources, helpless, and incapable of fending 
for herself and her child or of earning a livelihood. His efforts 
to secure her employment meet with failure, and when he tries 
to interest his well-to-do relations in the case they place the 
worst possible construction on his intentions. Thus a situation 
js reached in which he can only support a woman who is in 
Jove with him by remaining at home and doing uncongenial 
and even ignominious work, while the alternative of his going 
to the front will inevitably, as he believes, expose her—vulgar, 
attractive, and weak as she is—to temptations which she has 
not the strength of character to resist. Here, then, we have a 
problem novel ingeniously adapted to the conditions of the 
hour, and written with the skill which characterized Glamour, 
Mr. Lynch's exciting tale of the Greek islands. The hesitancy 
of the narrator is explained, if not completely vindicated, but 
we cannot altogether acquit Mr. Lynch of a certain artificiality 
in his method of balancing, or endeavouring to balance, the 
scales, for the ultimate decision of the artist is implicit in the 
opening pages of the book. Unofficial has also the drawback, 
which only writers of supreme talent are able to overcome, of 
being a novel without either hero or heroine, for Mr. Lynch 
insists too rigorously on the vulgarity and fecklessness of the 
unhappy Nancy Binfield for the reader to accord her more 
than compassion. 





From the Shelf. By Paxton Holgar. (J. M. Dent and Sons. 
3s. 6d. net.)—‘*‘ On the Shelf,” says a contemporary writer, “ we 
are alert in every nerve, and feel the life, what is left of it, in 
every limb. Some of us are proud to be there, some of us 
are sorry; allof us are keenly interested in ourselves, in each 
other, and in those who are coming toward us.” And there 
are times in the lives of all of us when the security of the Shelf 
seems a refreshment and nota dulness. Few of us, however, 
ehoose to lay aside our common tasks and go out to search 
deliberately for that Shelf which is ours by right :—it might 
be better if we did, were we certain of finding for ourselves 
a Shelf so full of delight as that which Mr. Holgar found. 
But deserted monasteries in Majorca, amid blowing orchards of 
lemon-trees and orange-blossom, are rare; rare too is a mind 
so simple and contented that the possessor is never tempted to 
look over the edge of his Shelf and indulge is unprofitable 
philosophizing. Mr. Holgar has been happy in writing down 
just the few incidents that stirred the quiet life of his 
dream village, now a wedding, and now a funeral. And since 
he has a pleasant sense of humour and an easy, fluent style, 
we find nothing to cavil at, anda good deal to commend, in 
this little book of essays. 


Starveacre. By J. Mills Witham. (Methuen and Co. 6s.) 
—The writer of Starveacre is certainly at his ease in a 
dramatic situation. There are powerful emotions flaring 
against the quiet country background of Thunderton, and 
those characters who are most nearly touched by passion, 
whether it be the passion of man toward woman, of enemy 
toward friend, or of husband toward lover, are well and con- 
sistently drawn; while they hold the stage, the story of 
Brenda, though it is one which has no especial originality to 
commend it, is human and thrilling. But where there can be 
no question of strong emotion, when the writer is either 
dealing with subsidiary characters whose interest would be 
heightened by a lighter and more subtle touch, or is speaking 
his own thoughts with no fictional agency, he has much to 
Iearn. In both cases he is unconvincing, and in both the 
inadequacy is due, not to any lack of understanding, but to 
faults of style; in the first, to an unwise use of local dialect :— 
“Ye do put things flowery, being read in good things. But 
master be a rare lad for all that”; and in the second, to a 
neglect of the wholesome Anglo-Saxon tongue. Perhaps we 
are ungraciously critical, but it is vexing to feel ourselves 
hampered in the enjoyment of a story which is capable and 
individual, 

Reapaste Novets—The Herb of Healing. By G. B. 
Burgin. (Hutchinson and Co. 6s.)—-There is some humour 
and some pathos in this story of Canadian life; but we cannot 
deny that on the whole it is lacking in interest—Gold and 
Thorns. By Max Rittenberg. (Ward, Lock, and Uo. 6s.)— 
These adventures of a “ gentleman crook” are well conceived, 
Well written, and, best of all, original —Co-Directors. By 





Una L. Silberrad. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)—When a 
man and a girl are co-directors of a commercial enterprise, 
they may well find happiness in closer partnership; and 
Miss Silberrad’s story is pleasant and probable, if somewhat 
leisurely. 





SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review. ] 











Boon (T. Fisher Unwin, 6s.) is a work of an ambiguous 
character. Its title-page runs as follows: “ Boon, The Mind 
of the Race, The Wild Asses of the Devil, and The Last Trump ; 
being a first selection from the literary remains of George 
Boon, appropriate to the times, prepared for publication by 
Reginald Bliss, author of ‘The Cousins of Charlotte Bronté,’ 
‘A Child’s History of the Crystal Palace,’ ‘ Firelight Rambles,’ 
‘ Edible Fungi,’ ‘ Whales in Captivity, and other works; with 
an ambiguous introduction by H. G. Wells.” In his intro- 
duction Mr. Wells protests against being assumed to be the 
author of the work. He declares that he has not read the 
book through, “ though I have a kind of first-hand knowledge 
of its contents.” He confesses, moreover, to “a certain 
inseparable intimacy between Mr. Reginald Bliss and myself.” 
But if under pressure we concede the separate existence of 
Reginald Bliss, even Mr. Wells does not ask us to believe in 
the objective reality of George Boon. We are told that he 
was a very well-known author, whose works had immense 
popularity, especially in America, but who really wrote his 
novels with his tongue in his cheek. Mr. Bliss for the first 
time reveals his true opinions, and publishes some fragments 
of his serious work. Apart from the paraphernalia of mystery 
surrounding its origin, Boon is not a very elaborate book. It 
is for the most part a satire upon contemporary literature, 
full of high spirits, but not of subtlety. Among its more 
amusing episodes we may mention an imaginary conversation 
between Mr. George Moore and Mr. Henry James. Towards 
the end of the volume the scope of the satire widens, and the 
whole structure of society is criticized upon lines that will be 
familiar to readers of Mr. Bliss’s other works, 





Mr, Gilbert Cannan has called his new volume of satirical 
fables Windmills (Martin Secker, 5s. net). The reference in 
the title is not to Don Quixote, but, as we gather from a 
quotation at the beginning, to A Tale of a Tub. Swift, in 
describing the “ Aeolists,” who worshipped the winds, mentions 
that they also believed in a devil—“a huge terrible monster, 
called Moulinavent, who, with four strong arms, waged eternal 
battle with all their divinities, dexterously turning to avoid 
their blows and repay them with interest.” Mr. Cannan’s 
four “fables” owe less to Swift, however, than to Samuel 
Butler, on whom, it will be remembered, he has just brought 
out a critical study. War, the “ woman question,” and poverty 
are the main objects of his satirical attacks. But we cannot 
help observing that Mr. Cannan’s moulins-d-vent are not such 
huge terrible monsters as he himself believes. They rotate 
with a slow and sometimes aimless dignity, and one can hear 
the machinery wheezing. The winds will probably continue 
to blow in spite of them. 





Frédéric Reitlinger escaped from Paris in a balloon in 
October, 1870, and went as an envoy from the French Govern- 
ment to Vienna and London to attempt to induce Austria and 
England to intervene in the war on the side of France. He 
subsequently wrote an account of his experiences, and this is 
now translated into English by his nephew, Mr. Henry 
Reitlinger (Chatto and Windus, 2s. net). A Diplomat’s Memoir 
of 1870, as the work is called, is chiefly of interest (apart from 
the thrilling story of the balloon voyage) for its description of 
the author's interviews with Lord Granville and Mr. Gladstone, 
They were, of course, adamant to all his pleas in favour of 
intervention; but the very speculative question now arises 
whether, if they had taken action in 1870, the causes which led 
to the present war might not conceivably have been removed. 





A few years ago Mr. Arthur H. Engelbach published a 
collection of legal anecdotes, which met with some popularity. 
He has now brought out a second volume of them with the 
title More Anecdotes of Bench and Bar (Grant Richards, 3s, 6d. 
net). 
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We have received from the Incorporated Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Help Society, of which the Princess Christian is 
President, a specimen set of some of the portrait stamps 
which are being sold by them on behalf of the “ Lord Roberts 
Memorial Fund” for workshops for disabled soldiers and 
sailors. The stamps, of which one hundred and forty-four 
different sorts are to be issued, contain coloured portraits of 
celebrities connected with the war. They cost a shilling for 
each set of twelve, and may be obtained from the Secretary 
to the Fund, 122 Brompton Road, 8.W.; or from Messrs. 
Fawcett and Co., 125 Strand, W.C. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 





Annora, by the Author of “‘ My Trivial Life and Misfortune,” cr 8vo 

(W. Blackwood) 6/0 
Autobiography of a Happy Woman (The), cr 8v0 ..........+ (Allen & Unwin) 60 
Barrett (A. W.), The Blue Taxi, cr 80 .............cc0cceeeeeeeeeres (Ward & Lock) 60 
Batey (J.), Steam Boilers and Combustion, cr 8vo (Scott & Greenwood) net 4/0 
Bradby (E. D.), The Life of Barnave, 2 vols., 8vo...... (Clarendon Press) net 18/0 
Broowhall (M.), The Jubilee Story of the China Inland Mission, 8vo 


(Morgan & Scott) net 3/6 
Calkins (E. E.), The Business of Advertising, cr 8vo ......... (Appleton) net 7/6 
Calvert (C. V.), Aventures et Merveilles, cr 8V0..............000+00 (Heinemann) 2/6 


Campaguac (E. T.), Studies Introductory to a Theory of Education, cr 8vo 
(Camb. Univ, Press) net 3/6 
Cavers (F.), Janior Botany, CF 8V0..........00:ssccccssccsescresscersesseresseesecess (Clive) 2/6 
Chamot (E. M.), Elementary Chemical Microscopy (Chapman & Hall) net 12/6 
Clyde (L.), “* As it was in the Beginning,” cr 8vo ...... (Murray & Evenden) 6/0 
Cock (W. H.), Life in the Physical and Spiritual Worlds, 8vo 
(Century Press) net 5/0 
Cornish (H. D.), Handbooks of Hindu Law, Parts I. and II., 8vo 
(Camb. Univ. Press) each net 9/0 








De Sumichrast (F. C.), Americans and the Britons, 8vo...{Duckworth) net 7/6 
De Witt (B, P.), The Progressive Movement, cr 8vo.........(Macmillan) net 6/6 
Dwight (H. B.), Constant- Voltage Transmission ...(Chapman & Hall) net 5/6 
Forman (H, J.), The Captain of His Soul, cr 8V0 ........0..0.c00e0e (Richards) 6/0 
Fox (F.), The Agony of Belgium, cr 8Vo ................-..-....(Hutchinson) net 6/0 
Gest (J. M.), The Lawyer in Literature, 8vo .. .(Sweet & Maxwell) net 6/0 
Graveson (S.), My Villa Garden, 8V0 ...........cccsserccesseseersesesees (Headley) net 2/6 
Hennessey (D.), The Caves of Shend, cr 8vo.... ..(Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Herrick (R.), Poetical Works, 8V0 ................cccc0eeee+ (Clarendon Press) net 12/6 
Holde (D.), Examination of Hydro-Carbon Oils and of Saponifiable Fats 

UIT IIEITIE III cai scichnnnseniieiteininatiiubeanstennsuibiiiiabiial (Chapman & Hall) net 21 
Be Cia Mik, NI, GID cnn scccnncosessesnccenonesescosses (Chapman & Hall) net 6/6 
Inskip’s Tables, Squares, and Logarithms, cr 8V0 ... ..........0..+0+ (Spon) net 150 
Keller (A. G.), Societal Evolution, cr 8vo ............... sauaiuael (Macmillan) net 6/6 


Kennedy (M, M.), Thirty-one Days with Our Blessed Lady, cr 8vo 
(Burns & Oates) net 2/6 
( 


Kirkham (J. E.), Structural Engineering, 8vo 
Le Breton (F.), The Courts of Love, cr 8vo 
Liberty (A. L.), The Treasure Hunt, 8vo ..... 
McLeod (I. R.), Songs to Save a Soul, cr Svo 
Meade (I... T.), Greater than Gold, cr 8vo.. 
Mears (M.), The Jealous Goddess, cr 8vo . : 
Melan (J.), Plain and Reinforced Concrete Arche: an & Hall) net 
Methley (V. M.), The Amateur Actor’s Companion lis & Boon) net 2/6 
Middleton (A. 8.), Sailor and Beachcomber, 8vo (Richards) net 10/6 
Mills (A. P.), Materials of Construction, 8vo ...... ..(Chapman & Hall) net 19/0 
Moritz (E. A.), Working Data for Irrigation Engineers, Svo 

(Chapman & Hall) net 17/0 
Poe (C.), How Farmers Co-operate and Double Profits, cr 8vo (K. Paul) net 7/6 












Redgrove (H. S.), The Magic of Experience, cr 8vo ................+ (Dent) net 2/6 
Redwood (Sir B.) and Eastlake (A, W.), Petroleum Technologist’s Pocket- 
SII TEIN cian catch cnniesniuabiinebaeiieenmssiinnainanabetennnaiaaiatenntioel (C. Griffin) net 8/6 


Richardson (G. L.), Conscience : its Origin and Authority, cr 8vo 
(Gardner & Darton) net 5/0 
Sahnon (P. B.), The Wonderland of Egypt, cr 8vo ..................000+ (R.T.S.) 2/6 
Saunders (C. F.), With the Flowers and Trees in California (Richards) net 7/6 
Scott (A, A. H.), Reinforced Concrete in Practice (Scott & Greenwood) net 4/0 
Solomon (J.), Isabel McDonald: a Novel, cr 8vo ......... (Heath & Cranton) 60 
Southey (R.), Hugh Gordon: a Novel, cr 8vo (Duckworth) 6/0 
Southwold (S.), ‘The Common Day, cr 8vo....... Allen & Unwin) net 3/6 
Sen NE PUI CIENT TIES... -cnsnsccinasitesnnemenvenedecensanaetovesnnenl (Spon) net 10/6 
Squire (A.), Stilts: a Novel, cr 8V0 .............ccscscseecereeceeceeeeeces (Duckworth) 6/0 
Stevens (E. & B.), Commercial Work and Training for Girls, cr 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 6/6 








Tchekov (A.), The Steppe, and other Stories, cr 8vo ............ (Heinemann) 6/0 
‘Tinker (B.), The Man who Stayed at Home, cr 8vo ....(Mills & Boon) 6/0 
Usher (RB. G.), Pan-Americanism, 8V0..........0..cc.sesessseeceeeeees (Constable) net 8/6 
Vaughan (H.), Works, 2 vols., 8V0 .....,.....0.csccceceeeeses (Clarendon Press) net 18/0 
Wainemann (P.), A Duchess of Franee, cr 8vo ............ (Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 


Webb (C. C. J.), Studies in the History of Natural Theology, 8vo 
(Clarendon Press) net 10/6 
Whitechurch (V. L.), Three Summers: a Romance, cr 8vo............. (Long) 6/0 


LIBERTY-SILK 
FOR 
DRESSES AND UNDERWEAR 
WOVEN ON BRITISH LOOMS 


PATTERNS POST FREE, 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 
FOR THE HAIR, 








Preserves the Hair. 

Beautifies the Hair. 

Prevents Scurf and Baldness. 

Sizes, 3/6, 7/-, 10/6. Sold by Stores, Chemists, and 
ROWLAND'S, 67 Hatton Garpey, Lonpon. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. 
DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 
RED 


For Breakfast and after Dinner. 
In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so much stronger 
than ORDINARY COFFEE, 
i iediameeiemiids- Cee 








ROYAL EXCHANGE 
AD) ASSURANCE. 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA. 
ACCIDENTS. MOTOR-CAR. 
PLATE GLASS. BURGLARY. 
ANNUITIES. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
LIVESTOCK. THIRD PARTY. 








The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS, 





Prospectus and all information may be obtained on applicatiog 
to the Secretary. 


Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, London, E.c, 
West-End Office : 44 PALL MALL, London, S.W. 


FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
INSURANCE | LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, 
ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 














COMPANY, LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 
LISTED. OFFICES {2428 Lombard Strect, LONDON. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......690,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID ..............+.++----4118,000,000. 


“EMPIRE” 


Linen Mesh Underwear, 
For LADIES, CENTLEMEN, and CHILDREN. 
The most comfortable material yet introduced. 


Absorbs moisture very rapidly. Dries very rapidly. 


Does not irritate the most sensitive skin. Write for 
Price List 


Does not shrink in washing or wear. and Samples. 














MURPHY & ORR, 20s BELFAST, IRELAND. 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


IPON AND WAKEFIELD DIOCESAN TRAINING 
COLLEGE ron WOMEN TEACHERS in ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, 





WANTED, for September :— 

1. MISTRESS of METHOD, specially qualified to deal with Infant School 
work. 

Salary £100, rising annually by £5 to £150, with board, residence, and 
medical attendance during term time. 

2, LECTURER IN SCIENCE, qualified to teach the Syllabus of the Board 
of Education in Elementary Science and the Advanced Course in 
Botany. 

wad £80, rising annually by £5 to £130, with board, residence, and 
medical attendance during term time. A higher commencing salary 

will be paid to a candidate with exceptional qualifications. “ 
Forms of application and further information regarding the terms of appoint- 
ment may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL, Diocesan Training College, 
Ripon, and applications should be sent in not later than Wednesday, June 9th. 


 ieieael WALDEN RESIDENTIAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


WANTED, September:—(1) LECTURER in SCIENCE, GEOGRAPHY, 
and ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS. Degree, training, experience im 
teaching. (2) KINDERGARTEN LECTURER and TEACHER of HAND- 
WORK and DRAWING. Commencing Salary of both posts for experienced 
and otherwise suitably qualified candidates, £100, with board, lodging, 
laundry, and medical attendance.—Apply PRINCIPAL, 


T. ANDREWS PROVINCIAL COMMITTEE. 


The Committee invite Applications from Candidates (Women) for position 

of WHOLE TIME OFF GER in the Department of PSYCHOLOGY and 

EDUCATION, Applicants should hold an Honours Degree in Philosophy (or 

its equivalent), training in a agg my sanensteny, 008 on interest in, or 
referably experience of, Teaching. y on e, £150-£200, 

’ Applications, with 32 Copies of Testimonials, to be sent by lst JUNE Next 

to t 


— JAMES MALLOCH, Director of Studies. 
77 North Street, St. Andrews, 7th May, 1915. 
eS MODERN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—FRENC 


jH 
MISTRESS and HISTORY MISTRESS soguiced in September. Good 
University qualifications and training essential. Initial salaries from £120.— 














Apply to the HEAD-MISTBESS, Miss J, Headridge. 
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HANGHAI MUNICIPAL COUNCIL. 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS FOR CHINESE, 


TWO ASSISTANT-MASTERS are required for the above Schools. The 
candidates will be required to teach in English only, but they will 
be expected to study Chinese. Candidates should either a good 
University yy or a first-class }. Ce 
Education. A special knowledge of Mathematics is essential, and a good 
ent knowledge of Science, Drawing, and Music is desirable. 

‘aels 200 per mensem for the rst year, Taels 225 for the second year, 
and cis 250 for the third year of an agreement, Thereafter increases of 
Taels 25 triennially +4 the renewal of each agreement until a maximum of 
Taels 400 per hed. Noallo .sbut there is a liberal Super- 
snnuation Fund, and feo medical attendance is provided. The value of th< 
Teel at present rate of exchange is about 2s. 4d., but it is liable to fluctuation. 

Passage provided. The selected candidates will be required to leave England 
October. 
Famer: particulars of the appointment may be obtained of the Council's 
Agents, to whom applications ould be sent at once. 
JOHN POOK & 


co., 
gents for the Shanghai Municipal Council. 
68 Fenchurch Street, London, i c. 
May, 1915, 


g4Lop EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
LUDLOW GIRLS’ PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL. 


lications for the post of HEAD-MISTRESS of 
igh School, after the end of the current Summer 

















The Governors invite a 
the Ludiow Girls’ Public 


Term. 

Salary at the rate of £150 per annum, with a Capitation Fee of 30s. per 
= for each Pupil—the number at present being with permission to 

eccupy the House adjoining the School free of rent, rates, — taxes. Candi- 

dates must be Graduates of a University, or have 75 uivalent qualifications. 

Forms of application can be obtained from E, 8. LLOYD, Solicitor, Ludlow, 
and mast be returned by 10th June, 1915. 

Canvassing will disqualify any applicant. 


YHESHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL. 


Applications are invited for the post of WARDEN of the HOSTEL and 
SENIOR WOMAN LECTURER at the Cheshire County Training College for 
Teachers, Crewe. 

Salary £300 a year, with board and residence. 

Daties to in on September Ist, 1915. 

A memorandum giving information about the College and in regard to the 
@aties of the above post may be had by writing to the Secretary. 

Applications, with copies of testimonials and the names and addresses of 

ns to whom reference can be made, should S' ome to the re by 
— d of May. . STRUTHERS, 
Edueation Offices, retary. 
Municipal Buildings, Crewe, 
May 5th, 1915. 
yo“ AND COLONIAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
WOOD GREEN, N. 

GOVERNESS WANTED, to take charge of the DRAWING. High qualifi- 
eations necessary. Teaching experience; will be required to assist in superin- 
tending Students’ School Practice. Churchwoman. Salary £100 per = m, 
rising according to Scale, with Board, Residence, Laundry, and M edical 
Attendance during Term. Duties to commence early in September, isis. = 
Corie of of i recent Testimonials, particulars of Teaching experience, and 

mees as to character should be sent by May d, 1915, to the 

Mev. iow. The he PRINCIPAL. 
OME AND COLONIA L oh INING COLLEGE, 

WOOD GR N. 
GOVERNESS WANTED, to assist in 1-3 ‘METHOD WORK. Degree or 
ta Teachi experience. National Froebel 
Union pt, Certificate OR special knowledge of the teaching of little 
capable of superintending Students in such Handwork as is needed 
is on ap Ke Elementary School. Churchwoman. Salary £115 a annum, 
rising according to Scale, with Board, Residence, Laundry, and Medical 
Attendance during Term. Duties to commence early in i 1915,— 
oko of ees — Testimonia!s, particulars of Teaching experience, and 
three Referen to character should be sent by May 22nd, 1915, to the 
Rev. The PRINCIPAL. 


BEDFORD 




















COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


HE GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, BURTON-ON-TRENT, 


WANTED, for September: 
(1) SENIOR MATHEMATICS MISTRESS, to be responsible for the subject 
ughout the School and to teach it chiefly in the U hovl, up to 
Cambridge Higher Local and University Scholarships etandard. Experience 
—_- Initial salary, according to qualifications and experience, £130 to 
150 a year, non-resident. 
an) JUNIOR MATHEMATICS MISTRESS, to teach Mathematics chiefly 
in the Lower and Middle Schools. Initial salary, £100 to £12 
(8) For one term only, CLASSICS MISTRESS, to ob “Latin and some 
—, Salary at the rate of £120, 
BAD MISTH Segother with copies of testimonials, should be sent to The 
HEAD \D-MISTRESS 








~ LECTURES, &c, 


Goorste OF FRIENDS, 


The Swarthmore Lecture for 1915, entitled 
THE QUEST FOR TRUTH, 
will be delivered by 
SILVANUS P. THOMPSON, F.R&.8., 
at the Central Hall, Westminster, on TUESDAY, MAY 18th, 
at 7.30 7.30 pan. 


Admission I Free, 


OCIETY FOR THE ABOLITION OF VIVISECTION, 
22 NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, LONDON. 
The Society offers to send a speaker free of charge to Literary Societies, 
League Meetings, &c 
HERWELL HALL, OXFORD, 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
ees * by the Board of Education, by the Oxford Delegacy, and by the 
Cambridge University Syndicate for Secondary Training. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A, 
repared for the Oxford Teachers’ Diploma; the Cambridge 
bers’ Certificate; the London Teachers’ Diploma; the Oxford Geography 
Diploma; and the Cherwell Hall Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form 
Mistresses. Fees for the three Terms from 66 guineas. Sc of from 
£40 to £18 18s. are awarded to Students with a degree on entry. n fund, 
Students may borrow sums not exceeding £25, to be repaid within three years. 
Prospectus from The PRINCIPAL, 


\ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE a 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, ‘ollece - 
Teachers. Chairman, Rt. Hon. Sir William Mather; Bn A Mr. ©. 
Montefiore ; Sec., Mr. Arthur G. ae. .—For Prospectuses and Ya 
concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss K. 1, AWRENCE, 


J IVERPOOL NURSERY TRAINING COLLEGE.— 
; trained as CHILDREN’S NURSES. Fee = - six a 








Students are 








rated), 








nildren in residence.—For iculars, app! Hon. Sec., 

TIVERPOOL LADIES’ SANITARY alSoctation,"s I CORFORATED, 

19 Beaumont Street, Liverpool. “ i 
PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 

M.A., receives 


upils over 15 years of age, to prepare for Universities, Army, Navy 

cial entry), &c. Large modern house, within 200 yards of Sea.—For [lus 
trated Prospectus apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 

RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 

M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, receives 2 or 3 pupils. Back- 


Berrenin one 15 rar ol —Mr. ?P. H. H. L. EVANS, 
spe 








ward or delicate boys (14 to 17) erred. Beautiful country, ounds, 
French and German. University Entrance and other Preliminary Examina- 
tions. Home life; efficient supervision. 7 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress — Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, MLA, 
Fuagesstion for the Universities; Leaving Scholarship, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
BOARDING HOUSES, 
Prospectus from the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


U DOR HA 
CHISLEHURST, KEN ‘T. 
Principal, MISS NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London, 
Founded 1850, 


THOROUGH EDUCATION for GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS 
(Resident Only). 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MU -_ (Foreigu Method), 
LANGUAGES and ART 
LECTURES 1 BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS, 





























(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 
DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICS. 
Applications are invited for the following a ey — 
ql) Se ——— in PHYSICS, Salary £165 a year, rising to 
(2) DEMONSTRATOR PHYSICS. Salary £2120 a year, rising to £150. 

Six copies of applications and of not more than three recent testimonials 
should be sent not later than Saturday, June 5th, to the undersigned, from 
whom further particulars may be obtained. 

E, T. McKNIGHT, 
Secretary of Council. 
48 LONDON COLLEGE 
a en OF LONDON), 
MILE END ROAD, E, 
A LECTURER in FRENCH, with special qualifications in Old French, is 
a for September next. Salary, according to duties undertaken, up to 
ae for particulars from persons of either sex should be 
addressed AT ONCE to the REGISTRAR, 
OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. 
ENGLEFIELD GREEN. (University of London. 

The Governors will shortly appoint a Lady as LECTURER IN FRENCH, 
who will be expected to come into residence in October.—Applications, with not 
more than ag testimonials and the names of two persons to whom reference 
em be made (10 copies of all documents to be sent), should be sent before 
May 20th to the PRIN CIPAL, from whom all particulars can be obtained. 

OYAL SCHOOL For DAUGHTSE RS or OFFICERS 
OF THE ARMY TH, 

REQUIRED for Seaton, a JUNIOR Music MISTRESS (L.R.A.M. or 
4.R.C.M, preferred).—Apply, with testimonials, stating q cations and 
experience, to the HEAD. ISTRESS, Royal School, Bath, 

T. MARTIN’S ENDOWED HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, 15 CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C, 
MATHEMATICS MISTRESS required in September. Degree and 
School experience essential. Games desirable. Initial salary £120 
to £140, rising by £10 to £220.—Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS before June 9th. 
} ULL HIGH SCHOOL—A HEAD-MISTRESS is 
required for this School, to enter upon her duties in SEPTEMBER 
next.—For particulars and forms of application apply to the SECRETARY, 
Church Schools Company, Limited, Church House, Westestaster, S.W. 





ROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX. —Boarding- School for Girls. 
Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea level, Thoroughly 

‘ood education. Special attention to development of character.—Principal: 
iss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb. Teachers’ Certificate. 


Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 
QT. PAUL'S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BROOK GREEN, 
HAMMERSMITH, W.—The NEXT EXAMINATION for FOU NDA- 
TION SCHOLARSHIPS will take place on TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, and 
THURSDAY, July 6th, 7th, and 8th. These Scholarships exempt the Holders 
from ment of Tuition Fees. —Application should be made to the HIGH 
MIST S at the School. ‘The last day for the registration of Candidates 
will be omtnn June 28th. 


| desea ‘CESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 
Principal—Miss PARKER, 


Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special atten- 
tion to languages. English, Art, Music, Holidays arranged for if required, 
Large grounds. Fees, 66 guineas to 75 guineas a year. Offi daughters, 
66 guineas a year. 


IR EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently ly Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET,.—Delightfal Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughters only. { ntirecharge of Chil- 











dren with parentsabroad. Kesideut trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins.from 
sea.—For llus, Prospectus apply Principals, Miss Young and Miss Wiltshier, 
QT. HILDA’S SCHOOL, L IBERTON, MIDLOTHIAN. 
Beautifully situated in its own grounds in the country, away from the 
resent dangers of the South and East Coasts. Thorough modern education, 
lider Girls can specialize in Languages, Music, Art. All games, riding, &c, 





Very healthy life. RESIDENT PUPILS ONLY 
’ Prospectus and further particulars from the PRINCIPAL, 
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(essen EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


34 DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, . 
—_— og Victoria 3319.) 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET, 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. Graincrr Grar, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year. 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 


Hend-Mistress, Miss M. V. Hrut, M.A. 
Board and Tuition, £60 a year. 
A limited number of Resident Students for Domestic Science is taken. 
£eparate premises. Fees £60, 5S 
‘Ihe Council will consider favourably applications for admission for short 
periods of girls unable to return to Continental schools. 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD, 


Head-Mistress, Miss C, I. Dopp, M.A. 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. 8. H. McCanu 
(Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas a year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the University. 


ENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 
Boarding School for Girls. Private grounds of 12 acres, Sea and 
mountain air. Large staff of resident mistresses and visiting masters. Games, 
riding, swimming. ‘Through express trains to London and the North.— 
Principals: The Misses SALES. 


T. LEONARDS SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS. — The 
Council offer in July, 1915, THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of the 
value of £60, £40, and £20 respectively, tenable for four years, at St. Leonards 
School, by girls whose parents are unable to pay the full school fees, Preference 
will be given to daughters of ae men or of officers of H.M, Service.— 
Particulars on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS of the School. 


HUROCH HOUSE SCHOOL, WEST WORTHING.— 
RESIDENT SCHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN, 


Every facility for finishing pupils and preparation for the Universities if 
desired. Entire charge of pupils from abroad.—Apply PRINCIPALS, 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
Heap-Mistress: Miss L. M. CAMERON, Final Honours School of Modern 
History, Oxford (formerly History Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). 
BRACING AIR FROM DOWNS AND SEA, 
Special care given to individual development. Pupils prepared for the 
Universities. 
__A Junior House was opened on May 7th. 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
—Good Substitute for Continental School ; special facilities for learning 
French, as well as full range of all other subjects; boarding fees moderate; 
good and liberal diet; healthy locality; games, &c., in own grounds; sea- 
bathing. —For Prospectus apply to Miss ROBERTS, Principal. 


| Fieaiasthasieateie SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR, 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott, 
SUMMER TERM began on Thursday, May 6th. 


LY {GHEIELD, HE) LANE, WATFORD. 



































OXHEY 
Principal—Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for Girls, 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principal. 
SUMMER TERM ends July 28th. 
ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines, Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if soquisel, 


Healthy situation, Tennis, hockey, &c. 
UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond, (Girton 


C) vnepaa Modern Education, Premises aneong | built fora 

















hi 
Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Caen 
&c. Summer Term began Thursday, May 6th, 1915, 
REENWAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEVON. 


For Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistresses { _— og RA M.A. 
,M. 


Good modern education; country life. New buildings; grounds of 12 acres, 
Healthy situation; high position. Fees from 60 guineas. 








rP\HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 
years, Thorough general education, with great attention to health, 
Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New 
Domestic Science branch for girls over 18, Tennis courts and field for Hockey 
and Cricket, Prep. for Exams. Principals, the Misses DODD. 
S" MARGAKET’S SCHOOL, POLMONT, NEAR 
kK STIRLING. 
Boarding School for Girls. Extensive Buildings and Grounds. Thorough 
general education on modern lines. Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, and Fives. 
SUMMER TERM began on APRIL 30th and will terminate on JULY 28th, 
WOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P, Princi 
A. ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs, ALEXANDER, The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical 
Training, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
Stockholm, Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
Education. Health Students received in residence. Medical supervision, 
Keferences permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev. E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physio- 
logy and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


\ | OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognall, HAMPSTEAD. 
n, 




















HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Exceptional advantages. 
guages, Literature, and Music specialities. Careful attention given to 
health and the development of character. Pupils prepared for advanced 
examinations. Excellent results. Good garden and field for es. References 
kindly permitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, of Blackheath, 8.E., Rev. Cyril C. B. 
Bardsley, Hon, Sec., C.M.S,, and others.—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus. 


St ELPHINS CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. r 


FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY, 


Head-Mistress: Miss ARRASEE FESee, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A, 
Jublin. 

Thorough education on modern lines. Preparation for Public Examinationg 
and Universities. Large Staff of Resident Mistresses. Extensive grounds, 
Chapel, Sanatorium, Gymnasium, Swimming-Bath, &. Valuable Bursaries 
and Senior Scholarships for Daughters of Clergy. 

Scholarships to the Universities. 

For prospectus and terms apply HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Elphins, Darley 
Dale; or the Secretary, Rev. CANON WILLIS, The Rectory, Warrington, 


S* FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Temporary Address—MOFFAT, DUMFRIESSHIRE, 
Hend-Mistress—Miss L., SILCOX, 
Summer Term began April 22nd and will terminate July 15th. 
UTDOOR LIFE—THATCHAM FLOWER FARM, 
NEWBURY.—Gardening for Women. Glasshouses, Vegetables, Frui 
and Flowers, Full theoretical instruction. Botany by B.Sc. In 1914 R.HLS. 
Exam. two Thatcham students bracketed Gold Medallists. Beekeeping, 
Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS, 


FOREIGN. 


J he PRINCIPAL of a long-established FINISHING 

SCHOOL in PARIS has lately removed to a charming house, with 
garden and tennis-court, within easy reach of the WEST END OF LONDON, 
where, with her French staff and French servants, she is able to offer an 
unusual opportunity for the acquisition of Conversational French. Facilities 
for the study of Music and Art are also exceptionally good.—Apply Box No, 
732, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 














BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER. —For 


information relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for 
this book, which contains in a concise form the new Regulations, with full 
illustrated description of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dart- 
mouth.—(Publication Dept.), GIEVE, MATTHEWS & SEAGROVE, Ltd, 
€5 South Molton Street, London, W. 


ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA. 
TION June 1, 2, and 3. One or two of £87, one of £60, five or more of 
£50, five or more of £30 (£21 for Day Boys), per annum. Faber Exhibition 
of £12, for one year awarded to the boy who does best in Examination. Exhibi- 
tions, £25 to £15 per annum, or Council Nominations, £12 per annum, may 
be awarded to boys who do well but fail to obtain a Scholarship. 
For full particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER or BURSAR, 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet 
above sea, facing Dartmoor, Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 


CADETS, 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


UNDLE SCHOOL.—AN EXAMINATION will be held 

in JULY next, beginning TUESDAY, JULY 6th,when NINE OR MORE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value from £70 to £304 year, will be competed 
for.—For further particulars apply to The HEAD-MASTER, The School, 


Oundle. 
(oeeeere SCHOOL, HOLT, NORFOLK, 
a eo Examination—June 2nd and 3rd. 
Apply to HEAD-MASTER’S SECRETARY. 
URHAM SCHOOL.—The Examination for KING'S 
SCHOLARSHIPS, ranging in annual value from £20 to £56 l4s. (54 
Guineas), will begin at 9a.m.on TUESDAY, JUNE Ist. Candidates must be 
under 15 on September 21st, 1915. Application Forms to be filled ue, and sent 
to the CHAPTER CLERK, The College, Durham, on or before May 17th.— 
For further particulars apply to Rev, R. D, BUDWORTH, Head-Master, 
School House, Durham. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL CHALLENGE. — An 
EXAMINATION to fill up vacancies in SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS will be held on June 23rd, 24th, 25th.—For particulars 
apply by letter to the BURSAR, Little Dean’s Yard, London, S,W. “= 
ENDRICK SCHOOL, BISHOP’S 

S. DEVON.—Mr. J. RAYNER MACLAREN.—The limited number of 
boys taken ensures individual tuition and careful training, with special 
regard for the characteristics and requirements of each boy. A pleasant 
home life, in the midst of very beautiful country. Dartmoor and the 

sea within easy reach. An equable and very healthy climate, 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS.— 
Examination May 18th, 19th, 20th. At least TEN ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS value £75 to £20 and some HOUSE EXHIBITIONS will 
be offered to Candidates who are not already in the College, whether Senior 
or Junior Department, including JAMES OF HEREFORD SCHOLARSHIP, 
value £35 per annum, with preference for boys born, educated, or residing in 
Herefordshire. Aloo ARMY AND OLD CHELTONIAN SCHOLARSHIPS, 
Some NOMINATIONS FOR SONS OF THE CLERGY, value £30 per 
annum, are open for next term.—Apply to The BURSAR, The College, 
Cheltenham. 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS.— 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1915.—An Examination will be held 
at the School on June Srd‘and 4th, 1915, for TEN or ELEVEN OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS, about six JUNIOR PLATT of £30, and four or five 
(HOUSE) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to boys under 15 oa 
May Ist. Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and House a a 
are tenable together.—Further particulars may be had from Kev. A. 
COOKE, Sc.D., Head-Master. 


PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An Examination will be held 

on June Sth, 9th, and 10th, 1915, for about SEVEN OPEN SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS, viz.: Two of £85 per annum, and Four or Five varying in amount 

from £60 to £30 per annum.—Apply to the Head-Master, Rev, HARRY W. 

McKENZIE, before June Ist. 
‘ . " 
ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION. 

FOUR or more SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for Competition_om 

July 13th, 14th, and 15th, reducing School Fees to £33 per annum,—For 
particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


JOLLEGE.— 3c i 0 to £10, and 
OVER COLLEGE.—Open Scholarships £60 to 


Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and Officers.—For 
im @ mi LEE, M.A., or te the 
























































information, apply to the Head-Master, W. 5S. 
BURSAR. 





EWNHAM COLLEGE.—the ‘l'rustees of the Mary Anne 
Ewart Trust Fund invite “p lications from past or present members of 
Newnham College for a TRAVEL TING SCHOLAKSHIP of £150, for purposes 
of study, to be awarded in June, 1915. Applications must be sent, not later 
than June 10th, to Miss CLOUGH, Newnham College, from whom all 
particulars can be obtained, 








LIFTON COLLEGE.—Classical, Mathematical, Modern 

Language, Natural Science, and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, value from £5 

to £100 a year. Also two Percival Scholarships and a SCHOLARSHIP for 

ARMY CANDIDATES. EXAMINATION in June, There are also some 

“War Exhibitions” for sons of Old Cliftonians.—Particulars from the 
SECRETARY, Clifton College, Bristol. 
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Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham, 
Head-Master, R. G. Routh, M.A, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNE, 
For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Bromsgrove. _ 


)RIGHTON COLLEGE.—An EXAMINATION will be 
B held on June Ist and 2nd to elect to at least TEN SCHOLARSHIPS 
ing in value from £70 to £45 a year.—Full particulars on application to 
eHEAD-MASTER, chalice TPL NA r= appr 
QUHHERBORNE SCHOOL.— An EXAMINATION for 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys under 14 on June Ist, 
2915, will be held on July 13th and following days.—Further information can 

be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 
COLLEG E. 
1) President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F. 8. 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Masterat Rugby School. Special Army and 
ing Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, Cadet 
New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &c. Exhibi- 

tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. 


LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON. 


TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION by 


Examinati m JUNE 9th, 10th, and 11th. 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER or to the CLERK to the GOVERNORS, 


|. meee SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 








TIASTBOURNE 





TLKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships. Extensive 
Playing Fields—Swimming Bath. Next Term will begin on ursday, 16th 
September, 1915, Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A., Cantab. é 

ING’S SCHOOL, WORCESTER.—Examination for 
Entrance House Scholarships, June 24th. Limited preference for sons 
of clergy and officers.—Apply, CANON CHAPPEL, Head-Master, 
See : A. — -- 


CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 

Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 

the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 

boys subject to Epilepsy. Terms 30s. Weekly.—Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr. ALAN McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 
































AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


OURNALISTIO and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Course from 

any date. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


DVERTISER (who has had special training in first-class 

Secretarial Training School) wishes to receive orders for TYPE- 

WRITING, DUPLICATING, and TRANSLATIONS. Work pas 
returned. i 





—Miss F, SEAGER, Typewriting and Translation Office, 11 Bennett's 
Bill, Birmingham. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
OAKLEY HOUSE, 14, 16, 18, BLOOMSBURY ST., LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 
Mistresses, and Welsh Cuaty Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to 
fed work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST, All fees have therefore been 
elculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m, and 8 to 5 p.m. 
een ll a.m, Ay p-m. and - a 3 p.m, 

When possible special appointments should be arranged. 

Registrar—Miss ALICE M, FOUNTAIN. 


HOICE OF SCHOOLS anv TUTORS. 
Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS, GABBITAS, THRING and CO., 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. Tel. : Regent 4926, 
Scholastic Agents. Established 1873. 
Full statement of requirements should be given, 
Many Principals are at present willing to reduce fees. 














Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO. 

86 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W., 
imvite applications from qualified ladies who are looking for posts as 
MISTRESSES or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES im Private 
Families. 


Prospectuses will be forwarded tis on application. 
NO CHARGE eyOR REGISTRATION. 





somOoLs Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
information respecting Schools, Tutors and Educational 
& Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
a a (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
of fees, &c. 
FFTORS Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Itd., 


Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 

teaching staffs of the most important schools and thus able 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 

Ofices—158-162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.  Telephone—1136 City. 


CHOOLS AN D zs wusQOs8s 
FOR GIRLS AND BOYS. 

Mesers. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date 
me the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country, will be 
pleased, aid ts in their selection by sending (free of charge) pro- 
Spectuses and full ticulars of RELIABLE and highly recommended 

its, including those of Continental Schools established temporarily 


REDUCTIONS IN FEES are offered in many cases to meet present con- 

The age of Pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be 

| AS write, or call, J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 
Street, London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central, 

HE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—There 

are a good many perfectl uipped smaller Public Schools which give 

® thoroughly efficient nation Saiie reasonable cost. Prospectuses and 

full will be sent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 

M3 Street, London, E.C. Please mention age of boy, the locality 

preferred, and intended profession if decided upon. 














HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


ARTMOOR.—BOARDING IN PRIVATE HOUSE.— 


Lovely Situation, 800 ft. above sea, close to moor. 

° garden, Tennis Lawn, Stabling or Motor. Se 
Private Sitting-room if required.—App! 

ten, 8. Devon, 


Shady and 
rate tables. 
“L. CANTAB,” Middlecott, Ising- 


Tel, 8 Haytor. Terms absolutely inclusive, 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
S[URMES UNDERWEAR in all Textures may be bought 


direct from the Makers. Fit and satisfaction guaranteed. Any Garment 
returned shrunk will bereplaced. Our Book with Patterns is Free, 
Write for one to-day to Dept. 27, Atheenic Mills, Hawick, Scotland. 
).PILEPS Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
‘4 —A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been _—}. erected 
and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming a Gardening, 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 








LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. LROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made,—Chief Ofices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est. 100 years. 


OCKROACHES cleared with Blattis, the Union Paste. 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S, Recommended by Dr. H. Woodwar 
¥.R.S, Snpplied to the Royal Househoid. Harmless to pets. One kill 
in Spring means Scores less in Summer, Tins, ls, 3d., 2s, 34., 4s, 6d.— 
HOWARTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield, 


— — 








APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atsanr Mrmormt), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Parson: H.M. Tur Kiva, 
READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving am 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
‘To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are needed, 
Tus Eart or Hannowsr, Secretary: Goprrery H, Hawiro, 





Treasurer: 





NFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD. 


The NEXT HALF-YEARLY ELECTION will be held on THURSDAY, 
May 27th, at the Cannon Street Hotel, when 20 infants will be elected, viz. 
10 boys and 10 girls, 

The Chair will be taken at 11 o’clock precisely, 

FUNDS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED. Annual Subscriptions from 10s, 64. 
or Life Subscriptions from £5 5s., entitle the donor to vote at the forth- 


coming election, 
Commr. HARRY C, MARTIN, B.N., Secy. and Supt. 
Offices: 63 Ludgate Hill, E.C, 








Post 8vo, strongly bound, price 7s. : 
AREY’S “GRADUS AD PARNASSUM.” 
; With the English Meanings. 

Revised,Corrected,and Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge, 


London: Published by the Stationers’ Comrayy,Stationers’Hall, Ludzate Hill. 
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PLAYER'S “Pipe Perfect" 


NAVY MIXTURE 


IN THREE STRENGTHS 
Mild and Medium = 
— > 
D. 
PER 
OZ. 
1/8 per 3-Ib. Tin. 
White Label 





























““Cheese is the best 
after all.” 


An old West Country saying which conveys the truth 
that cheese is the best food of all, and that cheese is the 
best finish to all good meals. 


But some people cannot eat cheese—a hard cheese 
may not digest—and the mould in blue cheese sometimes 
causes alimentary troubles. 


St. Ivel Lactic Cheese is digested easily by everyone. 
It is the most delicious cheese in the world. 


It is the only cheese that corrects evil effects caused by 
other foods. It feeds and purifies the system. It pro- 
motes health in every way. It contains the germ of 
long life. 


A delicious light lunch for the Spring is a cup of hot 
Ivelcon, biscuits, and St. Ivel Lactic Cheese. 


Thousands of these wonderful little cheeses are sent 
daily to all towns in the Kingdom, direct from Yeovil in 
the West Countrie. 


All grocers and dairymen sell them at the popular 
price of 63d. each. 


St. Ivel Lactic Cheese—the cheese of active good. 





NOW READY. 


** The 100 Best Investments ” 


ANNUAL VOLUME, 1915, 


With Special Article on “The War and Investments and the 
Policy to be Adopted,” by EMIL DAVIES, Author of “The 
Money and the Stock and Share Markets,” &c. 








s ter~ volume contains details of one hundred different invest. 

ments, ranging from Trustee Stocks to shares in Shipping 
and Industrial Companies likely to benefit from the war, which 
have been selected as being the most attractive purchases at the 
present time. 


Among the questions discussed in the introduction are: 


WILL INTEREST RATES BE HICHER OR LOWER 
AFTER THE WA? 

THE POLICY OF DRIFT. 

STOCKS WHICH WILL FALL FURTHER. 

SHOULD ANY STOCKS BE BOUCHT ? 

COUNTRIES WHICH WILL BENEFIT FROM THE WAR. 

BRITISH INDUSTRIES BENEFITING FROM THEWAR. 

SHIPPING SECURITIES. 

FIXED-iINTEREST-BEARING SECURITIES. 

TRUSTEE STOCKS. 

AMERICAN, ARCENTINE AND CUBAN SECURITIES. 

PRACTICAL CONCLUSIONS. 


PRESS OPINIONS ON ‘“‘THE 100 BEST INVESTMENTS.” 


“The book will be found an extremely useful and generally safo guide for 
those whose knowledge of the Investment Market is limited. The securities 
recommended are not chosen at haphazard, but their past history, present 
position and prospects for the future are carefully weighed, and the selection 
is comprehensive and attractive.’’—The Scotsman, 

** The selection has been performed by experts, and is the result of a process 
of filtration, so that the would-be investor is enabled to take his, choice among 
those securities that have borne the test of close investigation.’ 

—Westminster Gazette, 

Price 1s. Post free from the British, Foreign and Colonial 
Corporation, Ltd., Investment Bankers, 57 Bishopsgate, London, 


INCOME £259 .10.9 
from 


CAPITAL—£2,250 . 0.0 


11} per cent. seems incompatible with safety, yet it isn’t. On the 
contrary, the income is guaranteed for life. A man of sixty-five, 
with a prospect of living to a ripe old age, can obtain an income 
of £11 10s. 8d. from every £100 he invests in the purchase of a 
“Sun Life of Canada” Annuity. If his health be under normal, 
better terms even than these will be offered. And there is the 
definite assurance that the income will be forthcoming as long as 
life lasts. 

The Sun Life of Canada Rates are the best and all kinds 
of Annuities are dealt in—Immediate, Joint, Deferred, and 
Annuities with guaranteed return of Capital. Assets £13,000,000, 
under strict Government Supervision. 

Write for particulars to J. F. Junxin (Manager), Sun Life of 
Canada, 71 Canada House, Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 
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Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


Ovrsipg Paces (when available), Fourrres Guineas. 


i sccissiciessacainteneniiunamees £12 12 0] NarrowColumn(ThirdofPage)£4 4 © 
Half-Page (Column) ,......... 6 G 0] Half Narrow Column... 220 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 3 3 0] Quarter Narrow ji. ms 22 
Column, two-thirds width of page, 23 8 0 
ComPanizs, 
ET £16 16 0O| Inside Page . ww fl MO 
Five Lines (45 Words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s,; and Is.@ 


line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s, an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s, an inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds wilth of page, 16s, an inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 15s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms: net, 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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HELP THE BELGIAN WOUNDED 
IN THEIR BITTER NEED. 





THE 


BELGIAN FIELD AMBULANCE SERVICE 
COMMITTEE 


H.H. PRINCESS MARIE-LOUISE 
SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN) 


is the Official Representative in this Country of the 
BELGIAN RED CROSS for AMBULANCES, and 
has already PROVIDED 21 MOTOR AMBULANCES, 
bat the BELGIAN MILITARY and RED CROSS 
AUTHORITIES AT THE SEAT OF WAR make 
URGENT APPEAL NOW to this Committee to 
supply AT LEAST 40 MORE AMBULANCES to 
MEET THE PRESENT SITUATION, 


THE FUNDS OF THIS COMMITTEE ARE EXHAUSTED. 


BO NOT DELAY 
BUT SEND YOUR DONATION AT ONCE TO SAVE 
THE LIVES AND LESSEN THE SUFFERINGS. 
of the 
HEROIC BELGIAN SOLDIERS. 


The Ambulances are equipped with stretchers, blankets, 
pillows, and a supply of petrol is dispatched with each. 
They are under the DIRECT CONTROL of the BELGIAN 
MILITARY AUTHORITIES, WHO PROVIDE THEIR 
OWN ARMY CHAUFFEURS AS DRIVERS. Offers of 
complete Ambulanc?s or subscriptions for their purchase 
should be sent to the CHAIRMAN OF THE BF.AS., 
W. JOYNSON-HICKS, ESQ. M.P., 15 ST. JAMES’S 
PLACE, S.W., and will be gratefully acknowledged. 


BANKERS: COCKS, BIDDULPH, AND CO. 


(President: of 








THE 


CHURCH ARMY 
WAR FUND 


SUPPORTS 


AMBULANCE CARS at the 
front under British Red Cross. 


RECREATION HUTS and 

TENTS in British Camps at 

Home, and in France, Malta, 
and Egypt. 


RECREATION ROOMS for 
Sailors’ and Soldiers’ Wives in 
Garrison Towns. 


WAR HOSPITAL in North 
France for Allied Wounded 
under French Red Cross. 


SEVERAL OTHER BRANCHES 
of War Work. 


PLEASE CONTRIBUTE 


Cheques crossed “ Barclays’, a/c Church Army,” payable to 
Prebendary Carlile, Hon. Chief Secretary, Bryanston Street, 
Marble Arch, London, W. 








ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL. 





COMFORTS FOR 
WOUNDED SOLDIERS. 





£500 WANTED AT ONCE. 





The New Military Block of the 

ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL, 
where 35 officers and 170 soldiers are to be accommodated, 
is now ready, but it is entirely devoid of comforts, 


GIFTS of Glass, Tables, Wheeled Chairs, 
Wicker Chairs and Cushions, Linen, Scarlet 
Blankets, Dressing Gowns, Hot Water 
Botties, Air Rings, Trays, Tray-cloths, and 
Equipment for Trays, Bovril, Cocoa, Soap, 
Jam, and Tobacco will be most gratefully 
acknowledged by 


The MATRON, 
The Royal Free Hospital, 
Gray’s Inn Road, London, W,C. 





CHEQUES, PAYABLE TO “COMFORTS FOR 
THE WOUNDED FUND,” SHOULD BE SENT TO 
LLOYDS BANK, 399 OXFORD STREET, W. 
These will be acknowledged in the front page of 

“The Times” on Thursday, May 20th. 





This appeal for the soldiers in the Royal Free Hospital 
is graciously headed by 
The COUNTESS of CARNARVON, 
The EARL of SANDWICH, 
The DOWAGER COUNTESS of STRATHMORE, 
and LADY ALEXANDER. 





If you cannot fight yourself, the next best thing is 
to help those who are wounded, 





PLEASE HELP THE 


FRENCH WOUNDED EMERGENCY FUND, 


WHICH PLEADS ror tur CAUSE or FRENCH MILITARY HOSPITALS, 
Presipent: The MARCHIONESS OF LINLITHGOW, 
Vicn-PRESIDENTS : 

The COUNTESS OF CRAWFORD AND BALCARRES, The LADY ROBERT 
CECIL, The LADY MERSEY, The LADY RUSSELL OF KILLOWEN, 
and others, 

Funds are urgently required, also socks, pants, shirts, slippers, bandages, 
air-cushions, sheets and blankete, gauze, oil silk, abs orbent wool, waterpeecl 

sheeting, handkerchi efs, hot-water bottles. 
Hon, TREASURER Hon. Secretarr: 
The Hon, CYRIL RUSSELL. Miss EVELYN WYLD, 

34 Lowndes Square, London, 8.W. 
oA TIONAL PROVINCIAL, 208 Piccadilly, 

E, Esq., H.M. E xchequer and Audit Department, 
Victoria Embankme nt, S.W. 
Pull rarticn lars can in be ha. i from the Hon. Se eeretary | on n applicatio: M. 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organization), 


OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To e the p and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the mora! and 
physica! condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 

TERMS CF SUBSCRIPTION. 


LIFE PAYMENTS, 


BankERs: 
Hox, Avupiror: J. 8. LE 








2s. %| 2a a4 
oe 25 O O] Members we we cos op oe 1010 0 


ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 


Hon. Vice- puttate ove 5 0 0] Associates, with Eaten 
Members ... ... ose ae and Journal . ~ 080 


The Subscription of Ladics and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates, 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 


Hon. Vice-Fresidents .., 





Cffices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, &.W. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


THE DEAN OF ST. PAUL’S NEW BOOK. 


Types of Christian Saintliness: Lectures 
delivered at Sion College, January, 1915. By 
the Very Rev. W. R. INGE, D.D. Fcap. 8vo. Paper covers, 
ls, net; cloth, 2s. net. 

“A fine instance at once of Dr. Inge’s courage as a teacher and 
of his sure justice in criticism.”—The Times. 


The Lord of All Good Life: a Study of 
the Greatness of Jesus and the Weakness 
of His Church. By DONALD HANKEY, Sergeant, 
Rifle Brigade. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

“Tt is the wish of the clergyman to-day to put life into the 
soldier, but here is a book by a soldier which should put life into 
the clergy.”—Church Family Newspaper. 











SECOND IMPRESSION. Fcap. 8vo, paper covers, 1s. net; 
cloth, gilt top, 2s. net. 


Our Comradeship with the Blessed Dead. 
By the Right Rev. J. P. MAUD, D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Kensington. 

“ For those who have lost dear ones in the war, and indeed for 
others also, no words could be better timed, and there isa strength 
and uplift in the whole book, which will be a source not merely of 
comfort but of courage to many.”—St. Albans Diocesan Magazine, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ESPECIALLY,” 
“WAYSIDE LAMPS,” &c. 


The Cup of War. Feap. 8vo, paper covers, 6d. net; 
cloth, 1s. net. 

This is a story of a member of the New Army, how he drove his 
own car in the service of King and Country, got a commission, 
set off for the front, and what happened to prevent his getting 
there. 





SECOND IMPRESSION. Price 2s. 6d. net. 


Spiritual Letters of Monsignor R. Hugh 
Benson to One of his Converts. With a Pretace 
by A. C. Benson and a Portrait of Monsignor Benson. 

“ Of the many works relating to the life of Father Benson, we 
do not know of any which so strikingly reveals the immensity of 
the man as the work before us. Every page breathes the spirit of 
one who, like Father Faber, was imbued with the idea of ‘ helping 
people to become saints.’ ""—Irish Independent. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “MY NEW CURATE,” 


The Graves at Kilmorna: a Story of the 
Fenian Rising of 1867 and After. By the Very 
Rev. CANON P,. A, SHEEHAN, Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“Canon Sheehan could touch the heart by his pathos and win 
asmile by his humour, and both, Irish-like, are happily blended 
in this book.”—The Scotsman. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London,E.C. 


OOKS WANTED.—Ency. Britannica, Eleventh Ed; 
Alice in Wonderland, 1865 or 1866; Life of Mytton, 1835, 1837, or 1851; 
Lrowning’s Works, 17 Vols.; Jackson's French Court; Handley Cross, 1854; 
Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1838 or 1843; Hawbuck Grange, 1847; Plain or Ringlets, 
1858; Memoirs of Casanova; Lever’s Works.—HECTOR’S Great Bookshop, 
Birmingham. 














“A very remarkable presentation of the case.""—Spectator, 


THE GENIUS OF DISRAELI 


could give to a financial Budget the fascinating interest of a novel, 
— in Europe and America have recognized a like achieve. 
ment in 


THE 
EVIDENCE IN THE CASE 


JAMES M. BECK. 


Mr. Beck has taken the diplomatic testimony in one of the 
greatest controversies in history and, treating the European 
rulers, statesmen, and diplomats as witnesses at the bar of justice, 
he has given to his scholarly discussion of the moral issues of the 
present war the fascinating interest of a powerful drama or 
absorbing novel. 

“Mr. Beck’s book is so extremely interesting from beginning to 
end thatit is difficult, when once begun, to lay it down and break 
off the reading.” —Joszru H. Cuoarer’s Introduction. 

“A remarkable work, written in a spirit of justice and impar. 
tiality."—Paris Gaulois. “A singularly acute and liberal com. 
mentary.”"—Times. “No more trenchant exposure of German 
diplomacy.”—Scotsman. “A remarkable combination of shrewd 
good sense and fino idealism,”—New York Evening Post, “Mr, 
Beck writes with the logical precision of a lawyer and with » 
lofty eloquence and a fire of moral indignation that lawyers too 
often lack.”—Daily Chronicle. 


KING ALBERT OF BELGIUM 


in congratulating the author stated that ho had read the book 
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the basis of your study give the latter a decisive meaning.” 
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Field-Marshal LORD METHUEN writes to the 
Publishers: “The clearest and best description I 
have yet read.” 

Major-General Sir FRANCIS LLOYD, command- 
ing the London District, speaking at a largely 
attended recruiting meeting in East London on 
April 14th, mentioned the graphic description of 
the fighting in Nelson’s “History of the War,” 
and said this book ought to be in the hands of 
everybody and in every public library. 


NELSON’S 


HISTORY OF THE WAR 


By JOHN BUCHAN 
With Preface by the Earl of ROSEGERY, K.G. 
In Monthly Cloth Bound Volumes, 1s. net. 
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Vol. II. From the Battle of Mons to the Battle of the Aisne. 
Vol. Ill. 


From the Battle of the Aisne to the Fall of Antwerp. 


READY MAY 19th. 
With 43 Maps. 
This Volume contains the first full 
account of the Great Battle of Ypres. 
Vol. IV. The Great Struggle in West Flanders, the 


Two Attacks upon Warsaw, and the Fighting at Sea 
down to the Battle of Falkland Islands, 





On Sale at all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls. 
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Translated from the Swedish by H. G4. DE WALTERSTORFF., 


400 pages with over 100 Illustrations from Photographs 
and Sketches by the Author. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


THESE ARE SOME EXTRACTS: 


Tox Morsine Post says: “st is impossible to condone the 
publisher’s offence in inflicting an English version of this 
book on us.”’ 


Tur Times says: *‘We cannot imagine why Mr. John Lane should have 
been ‘publicly criticised’ . . . for undertaking the issue of the English edition 
of Dr. Sven Hedin’s book ... there can be no doubt that this book is one 
which Englishmen should read. ... We cannot close without commending 
the translation of this instructive book and the photographs by the author 
which adorn it.” 

Tue Part Matt Gazerre says: “It was quite unnecessary of Mr. John 
Lane to offer any apology for publishing the lucubrations of Mr. Sven Hedin 
on the German Army. It ought to add to the gaiety of nations.” 

Tue Gione says: “Mr. Lane has done a public service by its publication. 
Although the author’s object is to justify Germany, the effect of his book 

uld be of the most healthy and salutary kind,” 

Tur Dairy Grapuic says: “It is a book to be read. We can learn from the 
enemy. We must do so.” 

Tas Darty News anp Leaver says: “No one can fail to find Sir Sven 

8 book enormously interesting.”” 

Tar Saturpar Review says: “The book can do the Allied cause no harm 
in the world; and we are more than ever surprised by the foolish attack 
recently made upon Mr. John Lane for its publication. The book will amuse, 
and occasionally inform, the British reader. It cannot do anything for 
Germany except to raise a smile at her expense.”’ 

T.P.’s Wrrkxy says: “Iam glad Mr. John Lane . . . has had the courage 
to publish Sven Hedin’s book. If Sven Hedin were a mere windbag it would 
be different. But he is not... he is entitled to be heard.” 

Tux Natiow says: “This is an extraordinary book. -Dr. Sven Hedin has 
Rot written a more remarkable or a more human document,” 

Tue OvTitoox says: ‘‘No book, certainly no effort of Treitechke or 
Bernhardi, is better calculated to burn into every Briton’s brain the resolu- 
tion ‘ Never again!’ ”’ 

Jaures Dovctas in the Star says: “ Mr. John Lane has done well to 
an excellent translation of Sven Hedin’s book. . . . One fact this boo 
drive home: the efficiency of the German war machine.” 
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The Social Problem. 4 constructive Analysis. 
By C. A. ELLWOOD, Ph.D. Crown 8vo. 5s. 6d. net. 
[The Citizen’s Library. 
*.* This work is not only a luminous statement of the social 
problem, but is of special interest in connexion with the social 
reconstruction which must follow on the termination of the 
present war. 
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novels published by him are always distinguished by the bold appeal they make to the majority of 
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THE SNAKE GARDEN. By Amy J. Baker (Mrs. Maynard Crawford), 


Author of “I Too Have Known,” ‘‘The Impenitent Prayer,” &c. [Second Edition, 


Tus Osserver.—“A highly readable tale of South Africa. The coterie of people who come into the book are all alive and full 
of vigour and humour. It is a broad-minded story, both serious and merry, and introduces characters worth reading about.” 


MAIDS OF SALEM. By K. L. Montgomery, Author of “The Gate. 


Openers,” “The Cardinal's Pawn,” &c. [Just out. 

Mornine@ Post.—* The famous episode of the Salem witchcraft trials is the ‘clou’ of this clever historical novel. The author's 

treatment of the personalities is Weymanesque in its power. A strong love interest relieves the tragedy and ‘ Beauty-is-vain-Gay’ is 
a fascinating heroine. It is a stirring story full of picturesque dialogue.” 


THE DREAM FRIEND. By V. Goldie, Author of “Nigel Thomson,” 


“ Marjorie Stevens,” &c. [First Edition Nearly Exhausted. 
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